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XFREMITTANCES BY MAIL. “A postmaster may en- 
close money in a letter to the publisher of a newspaper, 
to pay the subscription of a third person, and frank the 
ater, if written by himself’—Amos Kendall. 

Some of our subscribers may not be aware that they 
m'y save the postage on subscription money, by re- 
questing the postmaster where they reside to frank their 
letters containing such money, he being able to satisfy 
himself before a letter is sealed, that it contains nothing 
but what refers to the subscription. [Am. Farmer. 
SES OO Oe oe 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
ENGLAND. 

Great steam project. The Fast India Steam Na- 
vigati, 1 company, (by way of the Mediterranean, 
Egyp: ind the Red Sea: to be incorporated by royal 
chartei, capital £800,000). The following abstract 
will show the estimated outlay, charges and revenue 
of this great enterprise: 

Outlay. Buiiding and fitting 7 steam- 
ships, cost of stations abroad, and ivci- 
dental expenses, 

Annual charge. Wages, coals, victual- 
ling, insurance, &c. sinking fund for 
wear and tear, and renewal of ships and 





£600,000 





PRINTED AND PUBLISHED, EVERY SATURDAY, BY JEREMIAH HUGHES, EDITOR AND, PROPRIETOR, AT $5 PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





“Qn the morning of the 2d of February, at half 

ast 8 o’clock, the air appeared dark and threaten- 
ing; every thing seem to indicate some extraordina- 
ie phenomenon, which in fact soon followed, for a 
thick smoke arose from the crater, accompanied by 
a loud noise, like thunder, while burning lava and 
bet ae burnt and destroyed every thing on which 
they fell. | & 

_ This destructive eruption lasted twenty-four hours 
and ended with a frightful subterraneous noise, which 
made the inhabitants fear that the ground would give 
way under their feet. Passing over some days we 
came to the 14th of February, 1840, which proved 


so disasterous. At half past 12 at night a loud noise |. 


was heard, accompanied by a slight trembling of 
the ground, which grew every moment more vio- 
lent, and awakened the inhabitants from their sleep. 
At half past 3 in the morning, whilst the rain fell 
in torrents, a violent shock was felt—the people 
could hardly keep their feet, the houses were sha- 
ken, and most of the buildings fell. In many 
places the earth opened and closed again. Nothing 
was left undamaged, and on the 15th of February, 
nature seemed to have attained the highest point of 
fury. An extremely violent shock was felt, men 
and animals hastened in terror to the water side, and 
filled all the boats without distinction of rank. 
When the fury of the storm was past, and the 
poor inhabitants had in some measure recovered 


5 | their fright, they perceived how complete was their 


ruin. Men’s possessions were laid waste, the most 
costly spices and numerous other productions were 
spoiled and buried under ruins; not a piece of fur- 


8 | niture saved, and not one stone house in all Ternate 


remained standing. Even Fort Orange, which has 
withstood several earthquakes for these two bun- 
dred years, has given way to this occasion, and tru- 
ly the welfare and importance of Ternate to our 
government is lost. The private injury is estimat- 
ed at 900,000 florins. The shocks were felt at Gildo 
and Tideri, but no damage was done; thank hea- 
ven, no lives were lost. Most of the people will 
leave the island and settle elsewhere.” 
. [Dutch papers, July 28. 

The last accounts from Belize (Honduras) repre- 
sent that coast as very sickly. About 8,000,000 feet 
of mahogany had been cut, half a million of which 
was destined for this country, and the rest for Great 
Britain, : 

MEXICO. 

By the Norma, from Havana, at New York, pa- 
pers of that city of the 20th ull. are received with 
accounts from Mexico, carried to Havana by the 
British gun brig Sea Gall, 29th July. We copy froin 
the New York American: 

The civil warin the city of Mexico had, after 13 
days fighting in the streets, been terminated by an 
armistice and agreement, which replaced authority 
in the hands of Bustamente. 

The extra of the Dairy of Havana, of the 20th 


August, presents a summary of each day’s transac- 
Lice” Posshgees ois victual- £399,990 tions, from the 15th to the 28th July—which, how- 
ling and land transport | 231.000 ever, is of little interest, beyond the daily recurrence 
Freight, consisting of licht par- . of firing from the palace and its environs by the 
cels, periodicals, bullion &e. 24.000 troops of Urrea and Gonzales Iurias, who had taken 
: one 305.009 | Possession of it, and made Bustamente prisoners— 
___”__ | and those of the superior government, which sought 

£66,000 to drive out the revoiters. 


Yielding a clear annual surplus of or upwards of 11 
yet cent. upon £600,000. 
he vessels are to be constructed of such tonnage 
and power as to be applicable to the route by the 
Cape of Good “Hope, in case of any interruption to 
that through Egypt. j 


CHINA. 

The New York Courier aud Enquirer of Wed- 
nesday says: ‘We learn by the ship John N. Goss- 
ler, Captain Davis, that aa Euglish vessel arrived at 
Macao from Singapore the day before she left; that 
one of the transports, with troops on board, from 
India, destined for China, had already atrived at 
the latter port, and that a large fleet was seen stand- 
ing in the bay when she left, supposed to be the 
expedition. At Tongkoa there were a few English 
ships, and the frigate Druid, and sloops of war Vo- 
loge and Hy acinth. 


: SOUTH AMERICA. - 
Detruction of Ternate by an earthquake. Ternate 


is among the largest of the Molucca or Spice Islands 
and belongs to the Dutch. 
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The final result was that on the 27{b through the 
intervention of the archbishop, a truce was nego- 
tiated. 

After the signing of this capitulation, the govern- 
ment troops took possession of the government hcuse, 
and other points occupied by the revolters, who dis- 
persed, some to their homes, others fled, and the re- 
mainder laid down their arms at the place designated 
by the commander-in-chief. 

Gomez Furias ana Urrea fled, without its being 
known what direction they had taken, and thus tran- 
quillity was, for a time, re-established. 

It isasad comment upon such civil strife, that 
while, during the 13 days of contest, only 80 of the 
troops on both sides were either killed or wounded, 
460 peaceful and quiet citizens—some of them dis- 
tinguished—were either killed or wounded. 

TEXAS. 

Arrival extraordinary.—-An Episcopal church ar- 
rived the other day in Matagorda, Texas, on board 
the brig Susan. ‘Che Gazette says, “it is a band- 
some and well finished building, with puipit, pews, 


| &c. complete.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS.” © °° 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. Samuel 
Crawford, receiver of pubilc moneys at the land 
office at Kaskaskia, Ill. vice Edward Humphreys, 
deceased. | ali 

Elijah H. Gordy, receiver of public moneys at 
the land office at St. Stephens, Ala. vice T. J. Wil- 
kinson, deceased. cinvl leben 
_ J. A. Parker, collector of customs at Tappalan- 
nock, Va. vice Robert S: Garnett, aeceuitl : adi 

Ebenezer H. Stacy, surveyor at Gloucester, Mass. 
vice John M. Moriarty, resigned. | 

MEXICAN COMMISSIONERS. We learn that senor 
D. Pedro Fernandez del Castillo and senor D. Joa- 
quin Velazquez de Leon, commissioners plenipo- 
tentiary on the part of Mexico, under the convention 
of the 11th of April, 1839, together with senor D. 
Lucas de Palacio y Magarola, their secretary, were 


‘received by the secretary of state on the 16th, and 


by him presnted to the president of the United 
States on the 18th inst. . a 


RETURN OF A MINISTER. = It is stated that Mr. 
Muhlenberg, American minister, at the court of Vi- 
enna, is exnected to take his audience leave of the 
emperor of Austria, about the Ist of September, pre- 
paratory to his departue for the west of Europe, 
whence he will leave for the United States early in 
the fail. aif 

NorTH EASTERN BouNDARY. The American 
commissioners for the survey of the norih eastern 
boundary, were to leave Portland on Thursday last 
for the disputed territory. 

A MYSTERY SOLVED. The report of the British 
commissioners has occasioned no little surprise in 
this country, so bold and positive are its assertions, 
and so widely different from all conclusions hereto- 
fore arrived at, either by British or American ex- 
plorers. Some portion of the wonderment may 
perhaps be dispensed with, by the result of an ex- 
ploration which we have been making, with no 
little pains, through the immensity of words em- 
bodied in the report, seeking for a solution to the 
question whether Messrs. Mudge and Featherston- 
haugh ever went upon the fay highlands claim- 
ed by us as the treaty line, e give the fruit of 
that exploration in the very words of the report; 
osly premising that Lake Etchimin lies on the di- 
rect route from the southern or British range to 
Quebec, about midway between the two extremi- 
ties of the northern or American range. 

: Extract from the repor:. , 

“Date October 20,10 A. M. At Lake Etchi- 
mip, 13 feet above the water. Height 957 feet. 

“Date October 21. On top of hill on Quebec 
road, the highest visible point of the chain of hills 
claimed by the Americans as highlands. Height 
1,212 feet. 

“On the 22d of October the commissioners ar- 
rived at Quebec, and waited on his exceillenty, &c.” 

Thus it appears that the American range was 
visited at only one single point by the commission- 
ers—that being the point where they were obliged 
to cross itin their journey from the British range to 
Quebec—where they found a lake, the source of a 
stream flowing into the St. Lawrence, nine hun- 
dred and fifty-seven feet above the level of the sea, 
and a hilltwelve hundred and twelve feet above 
that level. Not liking these elevations, probably, 
the commissioners hurried on to Quebee—and this 
is all they know about the range of highlands claim- 
ed by us as the boundary! [N. ¥. Com. Adv, 





In CHASE OF THE “*MALEK ADHEL.”’ We under- 
stand that the U. States steam frigate Fulton went 
to sea yesterday afternoon, from the navy yard, 
Brooklyn, to cruise after the Malek Adhel, in con- 
sequence of her recent piratical demonstrations.— 
We are informed that her instructions are, to con- 
tinue the cruise till she captures the suspected ves- 
sel, or at least discovers her intentions. We would 
respecttully suggest to the worthy U.S, marshal of 
our district, whether it would not be an easier and 
much shorter cut to get at those intentions, by tak- 
ing a promenade in Broadway any pleasant after- 
noon, meeting or calling on the owners of the ¢eraft 
aud asking their opinion in the premises. 


{[N. York Sun, 
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LAND SALEs ‘In Dusvquve. A sale of eleven of contemplated changés,says the Chronicle some STATES OF THE UNION. 
townships of land in lowa commenced at Dubuque |of which we give as rumors only, however, without MAINE. 


on the 3d instant: These townships contained some | vouching for their correctness. John Fairfield, who was elected governor last yo, 
andiday 


of thé best land in the territory, yet we learn from | It is understood that com. Wadsworth will retire | by 6,000 majority, is the administration c 

the News that the sale was poorly attended and the | from the navy board, and be appointed inspector of | for re-election, and is opposed by Edward x, 
amount of land sold very small. A sale of 70,000 | ordinance and ammunition; that the vacant seat (whig). 

acres of fine lands on the Wabash and Erie canal, | has been tendered to com. Warrington, who itis be-| Candidates for congress. The following are ,, 
between Fort Wayne and Logue Indiana, is ad- | lieved will accept. ) candidates at the election which takes place on iim 


vertised by the state commiss for October Sth. | It is'reported that, in consequence; of ill health,{ 14th instant. _ 
_ A part of these lands will be offered at $2, a part $5.|com. Crane has asked to be relieved from the com- Administration. Harrison. 


















and a few choice lots at $7 per acre, at the minimum | mand of the navy yard, at Portsmoth, N. H. and if| 1. Nathan Clifford,* Daniel Goodenow, 
prices... ‘he terms. of rayumert, one-fourth atthe |ao, there iso doubt ths his wishes will be gratiged,|2° Albert Smith,” Wan. P. easende 
gale; one-fourth in 12 months, and the residue in 10 | Com. C. has participated largely in active service | 3. Joseph Sewell, Benj. Randall,* 
years from sale. ‘The canal is now in peretinn for | ever since he attained his present grade—now up: | 4. John Hubbard, Geo. Evans,* 
30 miles, and wili be completed to Lake Eire during | wards of twenty-five years. aA 5. N. S. Littlefield, Elisha H. Allen, 
the next year. Captain F. H. Gregory has been ordered to the|6. Alfred Marshall, 

ME el on frigate Constellation, now fitting out at Boston. She|7. Joshua A.Lowell,* Joseph C. Noyes, 

yom ROBBERIES. : mail bag mae, diesoraree es ee wae a destined for the East tae, 8. Hannibal Hamblin, § Zadoc Long. 

‘few days si sunk in the Roanoke river, at} We understand that the squadron will be compose A RHODE ISLAND. 
Weldon Xv. C. whieh contained a number of let-|of the razee EP ATOR att frigate ‘Sanateltation, Election. The result of the semi-annual electi, 


ters which had been broken open and their contents }sloops of war Concord and Boston, and another sloop, | on the 15th inst. places political parties in this sty, 

taken out. An investigation is being had in refer- | all under the command of com. Lewis Warrington. | a8 follows: . | 

ence to it. | It is rumored that capt. Wm. Boerum istocommand| The next legislature of Rhode Island will stan 
It would appear, by the following extract of a|the Boston. Such a fleet under all sail will present | 28 follows: 


letter from Wilmington, N. C. under date of 21st | a splendid sight. Counties. Whigs. Administratin, Antauge 
heewte published in the Charleston Courier, that a , on on our coast. The Portland Adver- Providence, 14 8 Coosa, 
obbery of the southern mail had been recently per- | tiser of Friday says:—We have seen a letter from Kent, 8 2 Butler, 
petrated: : one of the officers of the United States ship Levant, Bristol, 6 0 Macon, 
Recent circumstances have made their appear- | which says that the Macedonian, Levant and Erie Washington, ) 9 Russell, 
ance in so prominent a manuer, that not the least | arrived at Eastport on the 16th instant. The squa- Newport, 16 4 Perry, 
doubt remains but there has been a robbery of the |dron will sail from Eastport to Castine, and from 4 —. Greene, 
southern mail, perhaps to some extent, The facts, | thence to Portland. From Portland it is intended to} _ 49 23 Pickens 
: as far as 1 have learnt them, are from a person who | proceed to Townsend, Portsmouth, Gloucester, Pro- 23 Dallas, 
saw the mail bags, and therefore may be relied on | vincetown, Newport and New York. The squadron ‘ 0% oe Shelby, 
as being correct, as far as they go. They are as/| were saluted at Eastport on the 17th, and the flag Whig majority, 26 ® Mareng 
follows: ship returned the salute. Senate, 10 Tuscalc 
‘Ou the 19th inst. as some person or persons were he Mediterranean squadron. It is rumored that 3 giz wet Barbou 
crossing the bridge over the Roanoke, at Weldon, | commodore Morris will go to Boston and take com- Maj. on joint ballot, 36 Tallapo 
they perceived a bag, and supposed it to contain | mand of the Mediterranean squadron in the spring. . VERMONT. Chambi 
meal or something of the kind, and gave notice to] The East India squadron. There were several} 1%e election for governor, members of congress, MM tawret 
that eifect to others, one of whom procured a hook | rumors about the navy yard here, and the command | 8tate legislature and state officers, took place on gibb, 
and line (the bridge being a considerable distance | of the squadron destined for the China seas, says the | 7 vesday last, of course we have no returns in tine pike, 
above the water) and soun fastened on to it, but | Norfolk Beacon, but they were so conflicting as to for this number. pe Conect 
found it so heavy that he could not raise it, until be | leave no ground for supposing them tobe true. It|, Si/as H. Jennison (whig) was elected governor MM Talled 
- had “gee ve the assistance of several negroes. is now stated that capt. Jesse Wilkinson will take| !as8t year by a majority of 2,351 and is a candidate MR Jeffers 
They finally got the bag on the bridge, and found | command of the East India squadron, and captain| {Fr re-election. Paul Dillingham, jr. is the admi- i wilco) 
it to contain a quantity of large stones, and also a| Morgan of the yard here.” nistration candidate. Monro 
smaller bag, and in this small bag were a number of} We learn also,” says the Beacon, that comman-| Wo of the present congressmen from Vermont sumte 
letters and papers thoroughly saturated with water. | der C. K. Stribling has been appointed to the naval | 8"@ friends of Van Buren, viz: John Smith in the MM Clarke 
They were taken up to Weldon and examined.— | rendezvous at this port in place of commodore T.| 4th district, and Isaac Fletcher in the 5th district. Washi 
The letters had all been opened, and drafts, checks, | T. Webb, relieved.” The candidates, for the next congress, as far as is MM Madis 
money, &c. extracted therefrom, as some of the let-| Navy Orders.—July 24—Purser A. J. Watson, |. known to us, are as follows: Limes 
ters themselves clearly indicated they contained | navy yard, Washington. Dist. __—- Whigs. _. Adm. Frank 
such, Among them was one directed to col. R.M.| 27—P. mid. D. Ross Crawford, depot of charts,| 18t Hiland Hall, Daniel Kellogg, Morgi 
Jobnson, from Alabama. ‘There were also papers | &c. 2d William Slade, | Trueman B. Ranson, Jacks 
—among them a Constitutionalist (Augusta) of | 28—Lieut. L. Stoddard, leave two months, hav-| 24 Horace Everett, Fayet 
August 11. ing returned from brig Consort, sick. 4th Agustus Young, John Smith, Walk 
*‘A messenger was forthwith sent on to Washing- >. mid. C. F. M. Spotswood, ordered to steamer} 5th John Mattocks, Isaac Fletcher. Covir 
ton to make known the circumstance, and to have | Fulton revoked, and leave three months. NEW JERSEY. Bente 
the matter sifted, which will be done in afew days,| 29—Lieut. A. E. Downes, rec’g ship, Boston. Election. The period at which the state elections Sincl 
and then you will have the particulars.” Chaplain T. R. Lambert, do. do. take place in this state have been erroneously re- Rand 
Arrest. We learn that a man named George| 30—Lt.com’g C.H. Bell, lieuts. J. F. Schenck| presented in the tables lately published of periods Mari 
Phillips was arrested yesterday afternoon by officers | andJ. P. McKinstry, asst. surgeon, R. T. Barry,| of election. The annual election for membe:s of Laud 
Basil James and Jesse Sumwalt, charged with hav- | purser T. B. Nalle, P. mid. J. R. M. Mullany, } the legislature (and who elect the governor and U. Hen 
ing robbed the mail for the west from Baltimore be- | mid. G. E. West, W. T. Spicer, and J. Ladd, de-| States senator) takes place on the 2d Tuesday and Dale, 
tween this city and Hagerstown. Phillips was ar-|tached from brig Dolphin, with leave for two| Wednesday, 13th and 14th October. The election Blou 
rested in the western part of the city and underwent | months. for members of congress and electors of president De K 
an examination in the presence of Joshua Vansant,| Lt. com’g J. 8. Paine, lieut. W. P. Griffin,| and vice president on the 2d and 8d of November. Mar: 
esq. postmaster, before justice Wright, by whom he | asst. surgeon E. J. Rutter, P. mid. A. S. Whit- VIRGINIA. Chet 
was committed for further examination. tier, W. R. Gardner, mid. E. A. Barnett and E.|  4dministration convention. The system recon: 
[ Ball. Amer. C. Stiles detached from schooner Grampus, with} mended by the central committee of vigilance, of 
— leave for two months. holding a general convention in each congressional 
THE ARMY. Comm’r J. Tattnal, detached from special duty, district, is in regular progress of being carried out, 
The western Indians. Intelligence has reached | under capt. Perr 


and we have the papers of the party in that state 


St. Louis that the Sioux and Chippewa Indians $1——Commander H. Paulding, navy yard, New| crowded with their notes of preparation or proceet: 


were engaged ina war. The Bulletin of the 18th | York, vice T. T. Webb, detached. ings thereat. 

inst, also states that a large nuinber of the Winne-| Lieut. E. Byrne, rendezvous, Philadelphia, vice A whig state convention, “a last general rally of 
o Indians have crossed the Mississippi and re-| R. Ritchie, detached. the party previous to the final conflict in Noven- 

turned to their old “hunting grounds.” General} Lieut. John Pope, navy yard, Boston, vice W. S. 














i i i i i ber” is to he held at Richmond, on the Sth October, J 
Atkinson, with five or six companies of infantry, | Walker, detached. the anniversary of the battle of the Thames. Col 
were to leave Jefferson barracks immediately for| Lieut. C. H. Davis, ordinary, Boston. A whig convention came off at Wheeling on the ‘“ 
the upper country, for the purpose of conducting | Surgeon Waters Smith, rendezvous, New York. 8d inst stat 
the ack to the grounds allotted them. [Sun. Surgeon Wm. Whelan, navy yard, Philadelphia, ' mania cheaneme you 

The Winnebagoes. The St. Louis New Era of | vice W. P. C. Barton, detached. ‘a tehhi dete contintion is fe enendshicad Raleigh nes 
last Tuesday says: “‘We understand thatinforma-| Purser D. Walker, navy yard, Pensacola. os sth Bereher nes 
tion was received yesterday pee —o mae Purser a Fitzgerald, detached from receiving esedlag 18 ~— ‘ Sripetieme no! 
that the movement of troops from Jefferson bar- | ship, Norfolk. ete ar » le 
racks, in anticipation of difficulties with the Win- Ticats. J. Bubier and H. Bruce, detached from on ee eres ap sagan pa ee 
nebago Indians, was not considered necessary by | Boston station. “ae election whi ch vary very slightly from the ta- de 
him; and in consequence the order for that purpose} August 1—Capt. R. F. Stockton, furlough 2 years. hie inserted in the last Suattae of the satador 
has been countermanded. The Indians have, we} Lieut. J. L. Henderson, detached from rendez- The te tahnamber of votes siven wide yg c _ . 
suppose, returned to their homes on the west side | vous, Norfolk. eeepc 3 For sng X 
of the Mississippi. P. mid. Levin Handy, rec’g vessel, Baltimore. Robt. P. Letcher whl ) ’ 55.370 

a Marine Corps.—The only changes made during Ri bic Wrench (adm ; 39,650 
THE NAVY. the month of July, are leaves of absence toa few HCOAIS. & SENIEMs ; ee 4 

The Army and Navy Chronicle says the reports | officers: Whie maiorit 75720 my 
in circulation of a contemplated change in the head| July 7—2d lieut. R. D. Taylor, until Sept. 1. Die Foe g MAjOrny» ‘ T 
of the navy department, are without foundation. 9—Capt. A. N. Brevoort, extended for 30 ds.| “*Present members: the 5th district is now represent h 
Mr. Paulding is on a visit to the White Sulphur 15—2d lieut. J. W. Curtis, extended until | ed by Virgil D. Parris, 6th by Hugh J, Anderson, and 7 
Springs, Virginia, and com. Morris has beer appoint- | September 18. the 8th hy Thomas Davee—~all friends of the present 3 
ed acting secretary. ‘There are many rumors afloat} 89—2nd lieut. W. B. Slack, renewed for 30 days. ‘ administration. 
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| For lieutenant governor. 
. Manlius V. Thomas, (whig) 52,951 
John B. Helm, (adm.) $6,199 





Whig majority, 16,751 
The legisiature. 

The senate consists of 23 whigs and 14 Van Buren 
members——whig majority nine. 

The house i representatives consists of 76 whigs 
and 24 Van Buren members—whig majority fifty- 
two. Whig majority on joint ballot sixty-one. 

Close of the extra session. After passing the sin- 
le act to provide for the election of electors, the 
fpgislature adjourned sine die. 

ALABAMA. 
We give below returns from all the counties in 


state. 
the 1849. 


1839. 
eon A 
Whig. Adm. 


Whig. Adm. 
2 2 





Mobile, 
Baldwin, 
‘Montgomery, 
Lowndes, 
Antauga, 
Coosa, 
Butler, 
Macon, 
Russell, 
Perry, 
Greene, 
Pickens, 
Dallas, 
Shelby, 
Marengo, 
Tuscaloosa, 
Barbour, 
Tallapoosa, 
Chambers, 
Lawrence, 
Bibb, 

Pike, 
Conecuh, 
Talledaga, 
Jefferson, 
Wilcox, 
Monroe, 
Sumter, 
Clarke, 
Washington, 
Madison, 
Limestone, 
oe 

organ, 
J scleon, 
Fayette, 
Walker, 
Covington, 
Benton, 
Sinclair, 
Randolph, 
Marion, 
ees 
enry, 

Dale 
Blount, 

De Kalb, 
Marshal, 
Cherokee, 
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Administration maj. 


ia) - 


Whig gain, 30 


OHIO. 


Administration convention at Mount Vernon. The 
Columbus Statesman gives us the following: 

“* Tremendous meeling—the largest ever held in the 
slate of Ohio by any party. “We learn that the 
young men’s convention at Mount Vernon on Wed: 
hesday, was the most tremendous meeting eve. “vit- 
nessed in Ohio. All concurin saying there © .uld 
not have been one less than twenty thousand yeo- 
ple present. Allen G. Thurman, of Chillicothe, was 
president. The enthusiasm that prevails among the 
democrats is unparalleled. 


“Col. Johnson, gov. Shannon and senator Allen 
— through here last evening, on their way to 
enia, where they hold forth to-day.” 


**Well done, Richland! We are told that there 
was a turn out of ten thousand at Mansfield, on 
Monday last, to hear colonel Johnson, Shannon and 
Allen. Whiggery in Ohio, is shaken to its centre. 
The leaders are alarmed—thunderstruck and scared 
half out of their senses, at the signs in the horizon. 
They believe that what was done in Jilinois, may be 
done in Ohio.—No mistake in that,” 


p 





The Cincinnati Advertiser of the 19th, says: 
“About 3,000 persons attended from all parts of 
Clermont county, on Saturday last. The meeting 
was addressed by general McDowell, of Highland 
county, PB rece c8 request, with most powerful 
effect. nerai McDowell is a veteran in demo- 
cracy—has been frequently a member of the Ohio 
legislature, and is an influential man in his county. 
He was succeeded by doctor Duncan, Thomas 
Hamer, esq. Dr. Doane, inember of congress, and 
Mr. Buchanan, speaker of the late house of repre- 
sentatives. The nominations were then gone into, 
and Dr. Doane, was put in nomination for re-elec- 
tion to‘congress, and Mr. Buchanan for the house 
of representatives of Ohio, by acclamation. From 
heme appearances, Clermont county will give a 
arge increased democratic majority at the ensuing 
election.” 

On the 26th an administration meeting was held 
at New Castle, Ohio. 

On the 22d ult. a large meeting assembled at Day- 
ton, the numbers variously estimated at from 5,000 
to 15,000, which was addressed by vice president 
Rhichard M. Johnson, governor Shannon, Mr. Al- 
len and captain Daniel, of Virginia. There was a 
splendid procession on the occasion. 

A whig conveniion is to.be held at Erie on the 
10th instant, the anniversary of Perry’s victory, for 
which large preparations are making. 

On the 28th ult. a whig meeting took 
Washingtor, Ohio. 
New Castle, Ohio. 

Celebration at Carthage. The anniversary of the 
battle of Maumee, 20th August 1794, was celebrat- 
ed at Carthage, Hamilton couaty, on Thursday last. 
It is supposed that the number present was not less 
than four thousand, many of whom were ladies. 
Numerous canoes, flags and mottoes, and several 
bands of music, added to the interest of the scene. 
General Harrison, governor Metealfe, of Kentucky, 
general Murphy, of Chillicothe, Mr, Smith, of In- 
diana, and Mr. Southgate, of Kentucky, addressed 
the people upon this occasion. The Cincinnati Ga- 
zette says: 

The becsihless attention of the great mass, for 
hours, interrupted only by an occasional shout of 
a f ge e204 told the effect of these speeches. One 
old gentleman listened to general Harrison with 
more than usual intensity; at firstin perfect silence, 
then with low expressions of approbation. When 
the general sat down, the old man broke out to 
himself—“J have done general Harrison great injus- 
tice. I have opposed him and abused him. He has 
been villified and shamefully wronged. I will do 
him justice in future. He is the man to save the 
country.” 


place in 
And on the 4th inst. another at 


ILLINOIS. 

Election. A complete list of the members has 
been returned, showing 40 whigs and 51 adininis. 
tration in the house of representatives; and in the 
senate, whigs 14, administration 26; giving the ad- 
ministration a majority on joint ballot of 23. 

FLORIDA. 

By the schooner Empire, capt. SourTHwack, we 
have received St. Augustine papers of the 21st 
inst. from which we copy the following account of 
the butchery at Indian Key, which varies in some 
particulars from that already pubiished. 

«The steamer Santee, capt. Poinsett, arrived on 
Wednesday morning from the south, bringing pas- 
sengers the eset of Dr. Perrine, late of Indian 
Key. She brought in tow, from New Smyrna, the 
steamer Wm. Gaston, which boat had sustained in- 
jury some time since. 

It becomes again our mournful duty to record the 
successful effusion of blood in this ill-fated territo- 
ry, and the friumphant accomplishment on the part 
of the Indians, of an adventure bordering on ro- 
mance. Indian Key, a small spot of not over seven 
acres in extent, and situated a short distance in ad- 
vance, midway between old and new Matacomba 
Key, about thirty miles from the main land, and on 
our Southern Atlantic coast, was invested by se- 
venteen boats containing Indians; seven of its in- 
habitants murdered, the island plundered, and its 
buildings burnt. 

About two o’clock on the morning of the 7th 
inst.a Mr. Glass, in the employ of Mr. Houseman, 
happening to be up, saw boats approaching, and 
informed a person in the same employ, when they 
passed into Mr. Houseman’s garden, and were sa- 
tisfied that they were boats containing Indians. The 
Indians commenced their firing upon the house of 
Mr. Houseman and Dr. Perrine; the former of 
whom, with his family, and tbat of Mr. Charles 
Howe and family, succeeded in escaping to boats, 
and crossed over to Teatable Key. The family of 
Dr. Perrine passed through a trap door into their 
bathing room, from whence they got into the turtle 
crawl, and by great effort removed the logs and es- 
caped to the front of Houseman’s store, they then 


went to a boat at the wharf, which 6 Indians (all 
who remained} had partly filled, and were. in the 
store after a further supply—they then pushed off 
and pulled with an oar, a paddle and poles towards 
the Medium, they were met by a boat when they 
had rowed a mile, and taken to the schooner. 

Mr. Motte and wife, and Mrs. Johnson, a lady of 
70 years of age, fied into an out house, from whence 


.|Mrs. M. was dragged by an Indian, and while in 


the act of calling on her husband, *John save me,” 
she was killed. Mr. Motte shared the came fate, 
and was scalped; and the old lady, as she was drag- 
ged forth, suddenly jerking from the Indian, broke 
his hold, and escaped under a house. Her grand- 
child, a daughter of Mrs. Motte, aged four years, 
was then killed with a club, and the infant strangled 
and throwa in the water. This was seen by Mrs. 
Jobnson from her hiding place; but the Indians 
fired this building, and she was again forced to flee, 
and escaped to Malony’s wharf, and secreted her- 
self and was finally rescued. James Sturdy, a boy 
about 11 years of age, hid himself in the cistern 
under Mr. Houseman’s house, and was sealded to 
death by the burning building heating the water. 
The remains of an adult skeletan were found among 
the ruins of Dr. Perrine’s house, supposed to be the 
doctor, as well as that of a child, thought to have 
been a slave of Mr. Houseman. 

The Indians were what is known as Spanish In- 
dians,and were headed by Chekekia, the same 
chief who headed the party massacreing the men at 
Caloosahatchie. They obtained a great amount of 
plunder from the houses and stores; and whilst en- 
gaged in obtaining these articles, Mrs. Perrine with 
her twq daughters and little son, reached a boat 
partially loaded, and put off to the schooner, Me- 
dium, laying at somedistance. They were prompt- 
ly rescued by a boat coming to their assistance, and 
were taken to the schooner. : 

On Mr. Houseman reaching Teatable bay, mid- 
shipman Murray, U. 8. N. started with his only 
available force of 15 men and two swivels, 10 of 
whom were in hospital, so sick as to be certain- 
ly unfit for duty, but urging their claim, were per- 
mitted, hoping to cut off the boats, and thus pre- 
vent the escape of the Indians. On the second 
fire of his guns, they recoiled overboarc, and the 
Indians then commenced a fire upon his boat from 
a six pounder belonging to Mr. Houseman, charged 
with musket balls, and drove back this active offi- 
cer. 

Communication was immediately despatched to 
lieut. McLaughlin, who was at Key Biscayne with 
the U. 8. schooners Flirt and Otsego, and they pro- 
ceeded down. ‘The Indians, however, had escaped, 
after maintaining possession of the island twelve 
hours, carrying off large quantities of powder and 
other articles, and laying the little settlement in 
ashes. All escaped save the unfortunates named 
above. 

Among the bold and lawless feats of daring 
which have characterized the enemy during the war, 
there is nothing that will bear a comparison with 
this. We have seen the murdered remains of the 
citizen and soldier almost within sight of the gar- 
rison, when the white flag of overture was waving 
to these inhuman rascals in acts of kindness. We 
have seen the armed rider stricken by the bullet 
from the covert of the hammock, and the carriage 
of the traveller made to receive the last life drop of 
its occupant. We have seen the faithlessness of 
the tribe, even when the humanity of the white 
man was devising every means for its comfort, plan- 
ning their accursed schemes of murder, and Caloo- 
sahatchie, the ground of confidence and will, 
red with the blood of our troops and citizens. But 
an island—we had thought safe—as little would we 
have looked for an avalanche amid the sands of 
Arabia, or the glowing warmth of the equator, 
amid the “‘Greenland’s icy mountains,” as an attack 
from Indians upon an island. A force too of se- 
venteen canoes, averaging five men each, make a 
voyage of at least thirty miles from the main land, 
and “ransack, pillage and destroy,” and return in 
safety!!! When will these horrors end? 

[ Charleston Mercury. 


Indians.—On the 12th instant, two men were 
fired upon at Hope’s, seven miles from Micanopy, 
and Smart killed, and Lerein badly wounded in both 
his legs. 

Shortly after, Indians made their appearance at 
Fort Crane, carrying off corn from ‘the fields, and 
firing at two of the citizens, wounded both of their 
horses. The men escaped. 

On the 13th inst. they fired upon a body of e!- 
diers at McIntosh’s field; two of the soldiers killed 
and one wounded, The Indians numbered from 
90 to 100. They were pursued closely by upwards 
of a hundred men from Micanopy and the adjoin- 





ing posts, under capt. Benneville; the trail leading 
tothe Ocklawaba, - 
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Portions of five or six families have been murder- 
ed near the Georgia line. 

On the night of the Sth inst. at 11 o’clock, lieut. 
B. H. Arthur, commanding at Fort Barker, ;Cook’s 
hammock, Middle florida, with a detachment of 
his company (E, Ist infantry,) surprised'a party of 
three Indians, about seven miles from the fort on 
the road to ‘I'allabassee, and killed two instantly, 

‘the other ran into the hammock, and it being very 
dark he could not be found. The next morning 

there was a shower of rain, which washed away all 
traces of his trail. He is probably dead, as he ap- 
peared to be badly wounded; he fell several times 
while running away. 

A murder of four persons, named Cosey, took 
place, by Indians, at New river, on Tuesday the 
11th inst. near Thigpen’s station. The trail cross- 
ed the Black creek and Fort Harlee road. The 
family had but lately removed from Georgia, lieut. 
May, 2d dragoons, and lieut. Hanson, 7th infan- 

‘try, started in pursuit. 
On the 26th ult. as privates McDowell and Har- 
K, 3d artillery, were proceed- 
ing from Fort Lauderdale to the river, they were 
fired upon by Indians, and both severely wounded. 
The white flag was flying from the staff of the 
garrison at the time, and the men were within gun 

shot of its folds. They will both recover. 
«A negro of Jack Hope’s, hunting for birds near 
Mr. Hope’s plantation, on the Alchuta. prairie, 


came unexpectedly upon five Indians. He dis- 


charged his ‘double barrelled gun at them, killing 
one and wounded another. The Indians took to 
their heels and the negro also. The body was 
found, and the wounded trailed a long distance. . 

Excitement at Tallahassee. . Letter of the commit- 
tee of citizens of Tallahassee, to the president of the 
United States, remonstrating against gov. Ried’s 
conduct. mo 

Tallahassee, Florida, Aug. 10, 1840. 
To Martin Van Buren, president of the U. States: 

Sir: The constitution of the United States has 
placed the government of the territories entirely 
under the control of congress—and: congress has 
established a form of ihecmnday for the territory 
of Florida, by which all the civil rights guaranteed 
by the constitution of the United States to the peo- 
fe of the several states, are extended and secured 
to the people of this territory, although they have 
not the same political privileges. 

The acts of congress profess to secure to our per- 
sons and property ample protection but deny us the 
privilege of electing our executive and judicial of- 
ficers. The power of appointment and removal of 
officers, and consequently of control and responsi- 
bility so far as they exist, are vested in the presi- 
dent of the United States, and the officers appointed 
by him are not responsible to the people of Florida 
in any respect. 

This state of dependence leaves the people of this 
territory only the remedy of complaint and remon- 
strance to the federal executive, in caze of miscon- 
duct in officers on the part of the territorial func- 
tionaries, and the ultimate right of armed resistance 
which nature gives all people, only when their griev- 
ances become too burthensome to be endured, and 
their remonstrances are unavailing with the power 
which should grant relief. 

Such being vur situation, we respectfully claim a 
right to call the attention of your excellency to the 
recent conduct of Robert Raymond Reid, governor 
of this territory. We referto the annexed docu- 
ments, and the following statement as evidence of 
the nature of that conduct. 

It appears that the governor has, in a time of 
peace and quiet in our city, when nothing had oc- 
curred of a more serious character than a few angry 
words between some few of our citizens in some 
cause of private quarrel; without calling upon the 
civil authority; without issuing or asking for any 
civil process; without any attempt by civil means 
to sustain the laws, which indeed there had been no 
attempt to violate; exercised bis military authority, 
and called into the city an armed troop in the pay 
of the government of the United States, and subject 
to his orders and stationed them about his house, 
taking possession of the cannon on the capital 
square, and occupied certain of the public streets 
with lies of musquetry, along which no citizen was 
allowed to pass without his leave, on pain of being 
shot. That he at the same time sent expresses into 
various sections of the country, to certain of our 
fellow citizens, supposed to be aitached to his per- 
son and political party, but pursuing their peaceful 
avocations, not in the service of the government, and 
not subject to his orders, except to repel invasion 
or suppress insurrection, with orders, or requests 
tor them to come armed to the city. ; 

That when our citizens, surprised and excited at 
these unusual movements, sent three respectable 
geatlemen, to inquire into the causes and purposes 





of these operations, they were haughtily received, | 
and told in reply to.their inquiry, that he was ‘not 
amenable for his conduct to the people of: Florida, 
but to the president of the U. States, from whom he 
received his appointment, but condescended tosay 
that bis life had been threatened, and susomarily 
dismissed them without further reply. 

That subsequently, on the evening of the 4th day 
of August, he caused five citizens to be arrested by 
his. armed soldiers, who were pursuing their way 
peaceably in the public streets, and no charge was 
made against them then, and none has. been made 
since, and no other reason is known for.it except 
the will and pleasure of the governor. : 

That it was only when our people, justly indig- 
nant.and alarmed at these invasions of their personal 
rights, this violation of the constitution and laws.of 
the Jand, by the authority sent to protect them, and 
peculiarly bound by his office to uphold them, had 
solemnly determined in self-defence, to resist force, 
by force, and were preparing with becoming for- 
bearance and moderation, before any innocent blood 
was shed, to send another civil and respectable de- 
putation of citizens to learn if possible, the causes 
of these outrages, and to require a dismissal of the 
troops. That they were at last disinissed, as we are 
informed, at. the earnest soliciation of some indivi- 
dual citizens. _ But the deputation appointed by the 
citizens, wishing to be fully informed of his pur- 
pose, deemed it their duty to make the communica- 
tion which they had proposed, a copy of which is 
annexed hereto, and dated the 5th August, 1840, 
and addressed by the committee to the governor. 
A committee waited on the governor with this com- 
munication and only received.a verbal answei, that 
the troops had just then been dismissed; and the 
only reason assigned for his extraordinary conduct, 
was, that the governor had received some, (anony- 
mous) threatening letters, by which he had been so 
excited that his repose was disturbed for several 
nights. And no assurance was given against the 
recurrence of similar scenes for the future. A fur- 
ther communication was promised in writing, but 
has not yet been received. These have been the 
grosest outrages upon the personal and civil rights 
of citizens, ever perpetrated by any executive offi- 
cer since the foundation of the republic; and scarce- 
ly a parallel can be found in the arbitrary conduct 
of the British.government in the incipient stages of 
the revolution; and the conduct in the representa- 
tives of his British majesty, less in violation of their 
existing laws and less wanton, met with the ready 
and indignant 1+sistance of the people. 

Our regard for the governor’s personal character 
compels us to believe that the anonymous letters 
mentioned must have been a mere pretext, as the 
spirit of manhood revolts at the idea that our go- 
vernor, the commander-in-chief of our people, whilst 
war is Waging around us, whose duty it is to pro- 
tect us from the savages, whohas even now procla- 
mations in the papers exhorting the people to firm- 
ness, Vigilance and courage, in protecting themselves 
upon the frontiers, could exhibit such a degree of 
pusillanimity as to withdraw troops from those fron- 
tiers exposed to a real and terrific foe, to protect 
him in the bosom of a peaceable community from 
the idle threats of anonymous and childish scrib- 
lers, and could permit his sense of propriety to be so 
far distorted by his fears as to induce him to arrest 
peaceable and innocent citizens at the point of the 
bayonet. In his behalf and for ourselves, we repel 
the imputation upon our chief magistrate. Common 
sense would have told him that a lurking assassin 
could have perpetrated his fell purpose hitherto, or 
might hereafter, as he could not always remain for- 
tified in his own bouse, and that a person entertain- 
ing such intention would not have warned him 
against the blow. And the least inquiry would 
have informed him (if his ignorance of the people 
he governs was such as to render it necessary) that 
the peaceable citizens would have turned out to a 
man to protect hii froin the violence of a mob, if 
there had been one, for their own sake, if not for 
his. 

Nor can we suppose gov. Reid to have been ac- 
tuated by an idea so stupid as that of establishing a 
permanent petty military despotisin in our territory, 
and that in future executive power was to be ima- 
nifested and executive will executed, by the sword 
aud bayonet, and not as hitherto, by the moral in- 
fluence arising from the knowledge that a free peo- 
ple always stand ready with their lives to sustain 
their public functionaries in all lawful and just acts 
of power. 

We confess with humility and mortification, that 
the only reasonable or plausible purpose which we 
can conjecture for his conduet, is as grave and por- 
tentous as the two foriner have been lJudicrous and 
contemptible. It may not be unknown to your ex- 
cellency that we are divided here, as every free peo- 


\Titonal affairs and general politics. 


| from, and above party influence, yet we sha 


tain its own opinions, and each, doubtless, fo, th 
most part, (qualiy conscientious, and anxious On| 
for the good of our common country, both as lo tes 


Governor Reid is: among the leaders of oy, of 
these. parties, and has manifested in all his a, 
official as well as private, a desire to promote al 
Sustain his party by every means in his power, Al 
though we should prefer that our governor, as he ; 
sent to. us by. the president and not chosen by ou 
selves, should, as far as_ possible, hold himseif alcofll 

{ Il not 
complain, so long as it does not lead him to trap. 
scend his powers, or urge him into acts of oppreg, 
sion. But it is a remarkable fact, that the y. 
first attempt at organization made by the party op. 
posed to governor Reid, was made on the third af 
August, as will be seen by a notice of a public 
meeting herewith enclosed, and that same eveniy 
the governor’s expresses were sent for the troon 
which arrived the next morning. This coupled 
with the fact that expresses were sent to the cou 
try at the same time calling in citizens of his party 
(who, we are happy to say had too much good 
sense and patriotism to come), seem to establish , 
connection more than accidental between the ty) 
occurrences, and to stamp that connection with a 
political character. And we are led irresistably { 
the conclusion, that it was his design to ovéerawe anj 
put down by a timely exhibition of force and power 
the first germs of an opposition likely to be formida. 
ble for the first time, because for the first time or. 
ganized, with the hope that by this inteference with 
peaceable citizens in the exercise of their rights 
and duties, The timid, wavering and coubtin) 
might be deterred from opposing his measures, an( 
that large class of orderly and peaceable men, who 
prefer to endure the evils of almost any government 
to the anarchy, confusion and bloodshed of ciyjj 
war, might remain quiescent, in preference to join. 
ing or establishing any party, the influence of which 
might,by possibility lead to disastrous consequences, 

If such was his purpose, we submit it to your ex. 
cellency to say whether it was becoming in a de. 
mocratic governor. We are fully satisfied the peo. 
ple of no state in the union, nor ot the United States, 
would tolerate it fora moment in their respective 
chief magistrates. We have no power and can only 
represent our grievances to the consideration of the 
federal executive. But whatever may have been 
the purpose of governor Reid, (for as yet he has not 
thought proper to explain), we are left to conjecture, 
his conduct would have inevitably led, had not bet- 
ter counsels prevailed with him at the last moment, 
to most fatal results, and we pray Heaven in its 
mercy to avert a similar crisis from oceurring in our 
country again, as we are well satisfied, that not only 
the sanctity of the governor’s person would be in 
danger of being violated thereby, but the lives of 
valuable citizens be putin jeopardy. In conclusion, 
we assure your excellency that our citizens generally 
entertain no personal hostility to governor Reid, and 
if confined to his legitimate powers, his political 
feelings would be a matter of utter indifference to 
us, as that of such a functionary could possibly be. 
We heard, at the time of his appointment, that he 
was selected as a civilian, whose duty it would be 
to be peaceful himself, but to co-operate with the 
army. As far as the enemy is concerned, he is cer- 
tainly as peaceful as could be desired, but his civil 
knowledge has not taught him respect for civil rights. 

Towards the people he assumes a belligerent at- 
titude, employing the troops in parading around bis 
house and through the streets, to the terror of our 
peaceable citizens, misapplying the time of the mi- 
litary, and squandering the means of the govern- 
inent, not for the defence of the citizens, but for the 
purposes of misrule and oppression, 

We, therefore, submit these facts to your excel- 
lency as the only authority which he recognizes, 
and the only one before which we can civilly lay 
our grievances. We respectfully request that we 
may be informed, in such manner and time as may 
suit the convenience of your excellency, whether 
the conduct of governor Reid upon this occasion 
meets with the censure or‘approbation of the chief 
executive magistrate of our republic. All of which 
is repectfully, submitted by 

WM. P. DUVAL, 

WM. WYATT, 

D. F. WILSON, 

T. BEZEAU, 

A. M. GATLIN, 

].. H. BRYANT, 

W. W. TAYLOR, 

THOS. BROWN, 

J. B. BULL, 

Commiitee on behalf of the citizens of Tallahass¢. 

The following is the statement of the Giode in re- 
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We have received, from a gentlemen of Florida 
ho is erfectiy familiar with the transaction which 
ne National Intelligencer proclaims to be “martial 
| 4 in florida,” the following account of it. 
«jn the Floridian of the ist of August, the pro- 
eedings of a meeting of a portion of the citizens of 
jeon county, in Florida, were published. One of 
he resolutions: passed by the meeting was in the 
jollowibg words: ‘Resolved that the recent union 
tween the bank-party of this territory and the abo- 
jitionists and high tariff party of the north demands 
reprobation of this people, and gives renewed 
d additional ground for distrust and suspicion.’ 

«Much resentment was expressed by the bank 

ty at the charge made in this resolution; and on 
Monday, the 3d, great exeitement prevailed in Tal- 

e amongst tie members of that. party. .On 
the forenoon of that day, three persons, who stated 
that they were acting as a. committee, called on the 
editor of the Floridian, and demanded théejauthor of 
the resolution, or the nate of the person who. hand- 
edthem in for publication. ‘The editor promised a 
reply in the afternoon, but was too much indisposed 
jn the afternoon.to be at his office: During the day, 
ag itis stated in the whig paper, ;the excitement in- 
creased, and, as it apprars from affidavits in posses- 
sion of gov. Read; several persons belonging to the 
democratic party ;were assailed im the streets with 
abusive language, and a person connected with the 
printing office was threatened with a Bowie knife. 

«After dark the editor of the Floridian received 
information, from an-unquestionable source, that a 
party had assembled, to the number of thirty or forty 
persous, who were preparing to tear down his office; 
and. gentlemen unconnected with the excitement 
waited On hiin, *> urge bim to make some commu- 
nication to them, lo divert them from their purpose. 
He accordingly sent them a. message promising to 
give a satisfactory answer at 9 o’clock on the next 
morning to the demand for the author of the resolu- 
tions—with which message it was. understood that 
the party’ was satisfied, and dispersed. Governor 
Reaa was informed at the same time of the threats 
of violence thus made; and knowing, from the oc- 
currences of the day, that there was a great degree 
of excitement in the city, and that there was too 
much cause to fear disorder and bloodshed, he sent 
fora small company of volunteer militia, who were 
quartered a few miles from the city, with a view, as 
le states in his letter, to preserve the peace not to 
break if. 

“On their arrival on the morning of the 4th they 
were stationed near the governor’s house, which 
is in a retired part of the city, and ordered to molest 
no one; but to hold themselves in readiness to aid 
in maintaining yood order. : 

“The statement in the Star, of the indignation and 
excitement which this measure occasioned’ amongst 
the whigs, is in the main, accurate. The drums 
were beat, and the most hostile threats and prepa- 
rations Were made, and a imessage was sent to the 
commander of the volunteers that they must leave 
town by a certain hour or they would be driven out 
by force. Several committees also waited ‘on the 
governor, to express to him the feelings of the par- 
ty opposed to him; and on the morning of the 5th, 
the mayor of the city made an official communica- 
tion to the governor, offering to aid him in preserv- 
ing the public peace, and with that view placing. at 
his disposal any force which he might require. Im- 
inediately on the receipt of this communication, the 
governor disinissed the militia, and in less than ten 
winutes, they were on their return to their station 
in the country, having remained in town just twen- 
ty-four hours, during that time having never leit 
oe place of their encampment near the governor’s 

ouse.”’ 

“The circumstances attending the arrest of citi- 
zens mentioned in the Star, are as follows: During 
the night that the troops spent in: town, sentinels 
Were posted according to their invariable custom, 
around their place of encampment, which, as al- 
ready stated, was iu a secluded spot. - During the 
hight a small party of persons, atteinpting to pass 
the line of sentinels, were stopped and detained un- 
til the sergeant of the guard was sent for, who im- 
mediately dismissed them. No attempt was made 
by the militia to go into the city, or in any respect, 
Save in the instance just mentioned, to arrest or in 
any way interfere with any citizen. 
_ “The object proposed by the governor of prevent- 
ing violent breaches of the peace, was accomplished 
without injury to any one, or the actual employment 
of any force, which was only held in readiness in 
case its interference might be necessary.” 

All acquainted with the present. state of things at 
Tallahassee, know that it has arisen from along 
nurtured feud, originating with arotten bank, which 
is striving for mastery in Florida. We have under- 
Stood that there were the, most shocking circuin- 


icausé, it is greatly impaired in credit. Its notes, we 


behalf, and it is certain, from this, or some other 


are told, are depreciated to about fifty cents in the 
dollar, notwithstanding the bank has a powerful par- 
ty, the whole body of whigery, to support it. This 
party feud, generated by the bank has led to perso- 
nal feuds of the most mortal kind. 

One fatal duel with rifles has. been the conse- 
quence, followed. up with subsequent shooting and 
stabbing, and the arming of combatants. on both 
sides. From the account of our informant, the last 
outbreak, it will be seen, grew out of a resolution 
passed by a portion of the democratic party, identi- 
fying the bank whigery of Florida. with the bank 
abolition whigery of the north. , If co-operation 
in support of a presidential candidate can be cha- 
racterized as “union,” the resolution of a portion of 
the democracy of Florida is certainly true of the 
mass of southern whigery, and the mass of north- 
ern abolitionits and high tariffites. But whether true 
or false, a meeting of freemen, had a right to express 
their opinions freely. This, it appears, from the 
course of the bank party in Florida, they were re- 
solved should not be, without bringing down ven- 
geance on the head of the editor, who published, or 
of the individual who brought -the resolution of the 
meeting tohim. Demand was made of the editor for 
the name: of the writer of the resolutions which were 
adopted by a public meeting. ‘The editor declining to 
comply, the persons in his employment were threa- 
tened with the Bowie knife, and the determination to 
pull down his house and destroy his establishment was 
the next suinmary proceedings resolved upon. From 
previous acts of violence on the part of persons, who 
were in concert on this occasiong the apprehension 
that all they threatened would be attempted, was 
well warranted. The governor, to guard against 
and prevent the meditated violence, called on the 
militia of the territory under his command. Whe- 
ther there was authority to do this depends upon the 
facts of the case, as made out to the chief magistrate 


ministration—from a land of graves, and of ruin, and 
of carnage; and couldit be expected that I should 
fail down and worship the man who has prostrated 
my country—and sustain the man who has allowed 
the savage to triumph over the civilized man wjth- 
out extending the hand to assist us, which we re- 
quired. No, I never could: [I should be recreant to 
myself, and a traitor to Florida, if I did so, when 
I saw him turn a deaf ear to our supplications. 
Gentlemen, it is always a delicate and an unplea- 
sant task to speak of ones self, and if I mention 
myself atall, it is because some remarks which 
seem to require that I should do so, have appeared 
in one of the papers of your city. True, it was the 
language of kindness—I knew it was well meant 
and kindly conceived. 1 was asked to tell why I 
was removed from the office of governor of that 
territory; and if I speak of it, therefore, I speak of 
it not in anger or regret, but because I have been 
asked todo so. (A voice in the crowd—*yes, tell 
us all about it.”) I would to God 1 could, but 1 
cannot—I would tell you if I could. (Laughter). I 
don’t like to hazzard any thing, but I will tell you 
all I believe about it, and I will send to the editor 
of that paper, who I know means me kindly, a copy 
of a memorial which I sent to the congress of the 
United States on that subject, and in which I invoked 
that power to tell me why it was. I did nct believe 
they would ever tell; but I did not: wish the world 
to believe that I was turned out for any dishonorable 
act, and therefore I invoked congress to tell. I was 
not afraid of an investigation, but they gave no re- 
sponse. Butif I must speak of that matter—of a 
matter which I believe is reproachful to my coun- 
try: or rather:not to my country, but to those who 
administered the government of that country, I 
must say that I believe that such a system of mis- 
rule, and misinanagement, and prodigality, and 
shameful expenditure, was never exhibited at any 
time in any country. I believe it is unequalled in 
the history of warfare. I have not those matters 





aud peace officer of the territory. If the combina- 
tion of armed men did intend to demolish the house 
and to destroy the press of the editor of the Flori- 
donian—if his fears were just, as to designs against 
his Own and the persons of those employed in his 
office—then, as a peace officer, the governor was 
authorised to call on the militia, or any other posse 
he could raise, to arrest the mischief. | For his‘con- 
duct he is amenable to the ea and the territorial 
legislature, to congress, as well as the president.— 
His acts and the groands ‘he supposed authorised 
them, we have no-doubt, will be thoroughly scruti- 
nized, and if he has erred, he will be held to the 
strictest accountability. 

Ex:-governor Cull’s remarks. The partof the 
speech made at Central Log Cabin, Broadway, New 
York, on the evening of the 18th inst. by ex-go- 
vernor Call; of Florida, which relates to the unfor- 
tunate war by which that territory is suffering, be- 
longs to the history of the times. It is extracted, 
from the “‘nuie book” of Mr. Sutton, short hand wri- 
ter. 

Fellow citizens, I feel I have trespassed too long 
on your time. ) 
you are not fatigued I will go on, for there are so 
many enormities to be: criticised, that we might 
speak until the jast trump sounded, before we could 
exhaust the catalogue before'us. 

Fellow citizens, I told you { wasa stranger here, 
though an American citizen. I come from Florida, 
land which was once said to be the land of flowers, 
and hence its name. Yes, my countrymen, it was 
from those ever-green fields, those heavenly plains, 
[ came, which, when I first visited that happy land, 
were bedecked with the most lovely flowers that 


named as the land of flowers. 
over Florida, which blighted our flowers, has blight- 
land, has poisoned ail the sources of your own state. 
have suffered what you have suffered; yea, ten 


are not only blighted in that land to which this sig- 


this occur? 





Stances of fraud connected with the legislation in its 


ever beautified a country, and I consider it well 


ed the flowers of New York; the same pointed tree 
of Java, which cast its pestiferious blast over that 


Stranger though I may have been to you, I am no 
stranger‘ to your sufferings. 1 too have suffered: I 


times more than you have suffered. The flowers 


nificant title ‘was given—the flowers are not only 
withered, but now, instead of aland of flowers, it 
is a land of carnage and desolation, And why did 
A small band of savages, not one tithe 
of those minions who are feeding on the public 
purse—not one tithe of those who are exhausting 
the resources of the treasury of this nation, has 
marched in triumph over these peaceful plains, and | . 
has covered that once beautiful land with scenes at the unsuspecting settler—their houses were attack- 
ruin; and ail this pas been done under the administea- | ed, their fainilies were murdered, and their habita- 
tion of Mr. Martin Van Buren. Yes, I come from that 

{land which has been made desolate under his ad. 


before me in detail, yet though they have ex- 
pended millions on millions in what they said was 
the conducting of the Florida war, the frontier was 
left at the mercy of the savage; and when I asked 
the secretary of war to give me the means to defend 
those that looked to me for defence, and to save help- 
less women and children from the scalping knife of 
the savage, he refused to give me any,and I was 
compelled to rely upon my own resources—yes, on 
the pledge of my own fortune—to raise money to 
defend that frontier, while your government had 
been expending millions. For two years had I 
stood in that position, defending the frontier with 
my own resources. And when I asked the govern- 
ment for that pay which the soldiers had fully earn- 
ed while gallantly defending the country, it was 
refused, and the soldiers then became dissatisfied. 
And while in this position, the enemy advanced 
within twenty miles of the capital, and in one night 
reeked their hands in the blood of men, women and 
children, and consumed their yet living bodies in 
the flames of their own dwellings! In that emer- 
gency, I called the citizens again together, and they 


(No, no, go on):—Well, then, if | required from me a pledge that their pay would be 


secure, and [ secured it by a pledge of my own 
estate, and thus I raised money to defend my eoun- 
iry. (Great applause). I did this; I tell you I did 
it; I told the secretary of warlI did it; and I told 
the president of the United States Ididit; yes, and 
when the soldiers insisted on their pay, I went far- 
ther—I raised $10,000 at my own eharge. I bor- 
rowed it. I went en that credit system which is so 
much condemned. 1 resorted to the credit system 
to defend the country! I got the money, I saved the 
country, and then in their shame and repentance 
they said to the paymaster, ‘you may draw on us 


It was the land of | for the sum he bas paid.” Yes, at length they did 
peace—it was the land of prosperity; but it has 
been blighted, and the same breeze which swept 


this, but it was after I had restored to all these mearis 
to defend the country, that they did it. Yes, and I 
can tell you of family after family that was murder- 
ed, because I could not get that bread for the sol- 
diers which was mouldering in their store houses, 
when afew ounces of it wonid have given satisiac- 
tion and security. I have thrown it in their teeth; 
I have complained of it as a damning sin; { have 
spoken of it as an American citizen should speak 
when he felt that he was wronged and outraged. 
(Applause). 

Feliuw citizens, you all remember that a truce 
was established with those Indians. The comman- 
der-in-chief of the U. States army went to Florida 
to make peace. He held «ta talk” with the Indians, 
and then he issued a proclamation, telling the peo- 
ple of Florida that he had made peace with the 
Seminoles, But the ink was scarcely dry, before 
the savages were again reeking their vengeance on 








tions were consumed over their heads. Numerotis 
instances occurred even while the truce was said 
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to exist between the civilized and savage man. If 
was not aware that the president could be sensible 
of these outrages, and yet refuse to give us the ne- 
cessary support. I would not believe that he would 
elevate to be commander-in-chief of the army or 
navy, @ man with no power to make him responsi- 
bie for its violated honor and the lives of our citi- 
zens. I did not believe he would turn a deaf ear 
to our representations, if they were just and hono- 
able; and that he might be informed, [ selected five 
of the most talented and respectable inhabitants of 
* Florida, and I sent them to the capitol to speak to 
the president of the United States of the ravages 
and out to which we were subject. Yes, and 
I instructed that committee to use to the president 
this ranguage, ‘it is necessary that the governor of 
Florida, be he whom he may, should have power 
to defend this frontier. It is not necessary that go- 
vernor Cali should be the governor; but whoever 
the governor may be he should have that power.” 
If that power could not be 
them to demand my recall, and the appointment of 
one in whom he had more confidence, for the set- 
tlers. of the country could not be safe until that 
power was given. My friends proceeded to the 
capitol, and they went to that office where they 
should have found the president of the United States 
and the secretary of war; but instead of finding 
them engaged in planning a campaign against those 
savages who had violated the truce and massacred 
our people—instead of finding them at the capitol 
mustering, their forces to redress our wrongs, where 
were hey Why, making a crusade on the state 
of New York, and against the political opinions of 
the state of New York. They considered a cam- 
paign against the whigs of New York a matter of 
more 8 aa prem than against the hostile Seminoles 
of Florida. One was local; but they had not felt 
the blast in Florida, they had not felt the alarm of 
war there. But they felt and dreaded the weight 
of the whigs of New York at the ballot box, and 
here then they waged war. And here then my 
friends followed them, but they were too busy to 
listen to my friends, and an appointment was made 
at Whitehall. My friends went to Whitehall, and 
there the oo did not like to be interrupted! 
but he said he would see them at Plattsburgh, and 
there too they went, and wherever the president told 
them togo. They were charged to tell the presi- 
dent of the United States that I had five thousand 
men ready to march at midsummer to chastise the 
foe, and that all I wanted was bread. Yes, in five 
days I could have them in camp, wherever it might 
be, The president referred to Mr. Pointsett. A 
very convenient man is this Mr. Pointsett—(laugh- 
ter), and he was not willing to trust the governor 
of Florida with the tremendous force of 5,000 mili- 
tiamen; but he could recommend the president of the 
United States to raise 200,000 soldiers, and the pre- 
sident of the United States could not too highly 
approve of it. \ (Laughter). 
ut when he found he had rather got into the 
wrong box, he said, ‘‘why, verily gentlemen, I had 
not read it,” [Renewed laughter]. But I make 
ou laugh gentlemen, in the midst of a tragicai tale. 
y friends were instructed to state onr suffering 
condition, and implore protection—to demand either 
that power should be given to me to defend the land, 
or that I should be removed and somebody else ap- 
pointed, in whom they had more confidence. But 
no; that.was not a negative act, it was rather more 
of action than Mr. Van Buren generally resorts to. 
No, paying me a compliment which I will not here 
repeat, he said. **I will not remove him.” When 
I tound he would not remove me, I resorted to the 
territory once more, and raised troops on her and 
my own responsibility; and I broke up the eneiny’s 
encampment, which was within ten miles of oor 
militiary posts. When I say what I have said, I 
mean to cast no reflection on our gallant army. No, 
there is as tnuch gallantry, as much patriotism, in 
the army now, as there was in the glorious days of 
the revolution—as much courage and as much high 
chivalry as there was on the plains of New Orleans, 
and on the memorable batt!z fields of Bridgewater 
and Chippewa. The same gallant men and noble 
hearts, are now tu be found in yourarmy. But their 
energies are paralysed. The president of the Unit- 
ed States has made a secretary of war who recom- 
mended the raising of 200,000 men as a standing 
army, and stands between the president and the re- 
proaches of the people of the United States—a man 
who fetters the energies of the army, and so long 
as Martin Van Buren is president so long will Joel 
R, Poinsett be secretary of war, and so long as 
those-two worthies:direct the army I care not how 
brave and patriotic your soldiers may be, nothing 
but disgrace and dishonor will attend it. The 
have not the capacity to conquer even that feeble 
band of savages!—I say it here, in the presence of 
my countrymen—of those who have their delibe- 


granted to me, I directed 





rate judgment on the matter, and if they found me 
wrong let them condemn me as one having done 
them injustice. But fam not wrong, then I call 
upon them to rally under William Henry Harrison, 
(hearty applause), I call upon them to sustain the 
hero of Tippecanoe, and redeem their country’s dis- 
grace and dishonor. (Renewed applause). No, 
my countrymen, your Scott, your Jesup,. your 
Taylor, and I may say almost any of your officers 
would conquer that enemy if government gave them 
the direction of the war. I myself called upon co- 
lonel Jesup, and urged him to take the field; that 
gallant soldier said to me, ‘“‘I knew I should be in 
the field earlier, but f am commanded by the secre. 
tary of war to be in the field at such a time and not 
before.”? Some of your officers, I have known since 
I was a subaltern in the camp. I know them tobe 
brave and gallant soldiers. Some] have mentioned 
—your Jesup, your Taylor, your Scott, and others 
I could name. But your brave army even under 
the command of this gallant band, will entitle the 
nation to: nothing but disgrace so long as ‘the 
are governed by 


4 e present head of the war depart- 
ment! 





POLITICS. OF THE DAY. 
THE STANDING ARMY oF 200,000 MEN! 
From the Madisonian. 

Important correspondence. We call the particular 
attention of our readers to the subjoined correspon- 
dence between Messrs. Rice Garland and John C. 
Clark on the one part, and the president of the United 
States on the other. It relates to one of the most 
important questions that ever arose in any age or 
country, and which, we rejoice to, add, the public 
mind has grasped and decided already, by express- 
ing against the policy. of the government its indig- 
nant condemnation. The letter of president Van 
Buren to certain citizens of Elizabeth City county, 
Virginia, (which has been going the rounds of the 
federal loco-foco press), contains the following pas- 
sage at the close: 

“Unfair as these animadversions are thus shown 
to be, this has not even been the worst aspect in 
which they have been presented. We-have been 
compelled to see, not, I should think, without 
shame and mortification on the part of every ingeni- 
ous mind, whatever may be his political preferences, 
the names of respectable citizens subscribed to 
statements, that I had in my annual message ex- 
pressed my approbation of a plan, which not only 
never had been submitted to me, but was not even 
matured until more than three months after the 
message was sent to congress: and an attempt to 
prove the unfounded assumption by the publication 
of a garbled extract from that document, with its 
true meaning falsified by the suppression of a mate- 
rial part. Nor was the avowed object of these ex- 
traordinary proceedings: less remarkable than the 
acis themselves, being nothing less than an attempt 
to fix upon me the design of establishing a standing 
army of 200,000 men, for political and personal pur- 
poses. I{I had veen charged with the design of es- 
tablishing among you, at the public expense, a me- 
nagerie of two hundred thousand wild beasts, it 
would not have surprised me more, nor would it, in 
my judgment, have been one jot more preposterous. 

I am, fortunately, gentlemen, not over-sensitive 
to attacks of this character, and have, withal, an 
abiding confidence in the intelligence of the people, 
which renders them proof against all such attempts 
to deceive them. If 1 understand my own feelings, 
my chief regret in witnessing such degrading exhi.- 
bitions, arises from a consideration of” the opinion, 
which foreigners, who have not the same reasons 
to respect our political institutions that we have, are 
likely to form of the character of our people, when 
they see that conspicuous men among us can pro- 
mise themselves any advantages, from attempts to 
delude their fellow citizens, by means of such mon- 
strous absurdities. This regret is, however, I con- 
fess, materially diminished, by the conviction that 
the people will, in the sequel, as they have hereto- 
fore done, convince those who attempt in this man- 
ner to operate upon their credulity, of the folly of 
seeking to accomplish, in this country, political ob- 
jects by such discreditable means, I have the honor 
to be, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, M. VAN BUREN. 
To Messrs. John B. Cary, A. G. Hudgins, Thomas 

Jones and G. A. Cary, of Elizabeth City county, 

Virginia.” 

This passage was received with more than ordi- 
nary delight by the trained bands of the executive. 
The editor of the Richmond Enquirer pronounced 
it “perfectly new and. satisfactory,” and hugged 
himself’on the flattering idea that “the standing 


y | army of 200,000 men will scarcely enter the field of 


electioneering again.” 
It was very generally inferred that the president 
intended to allude particularly in the remarks above 


| 





—_ to a pamphlet published in this city beari,, 
is caption—**Plan of the standing army of 209 
men, submitted to congress by the secretary of w,, 
and recommended by the president of the United 
States,” which pamphlet contained the follow; 
letter as an introduction: 8 
TO OUR FELLOW CITIZENS. 
. Washington, May 26, 1840, 
We have been informed that the editors of som, 
newspapers, who advocate the re-election of M, 
Van Buren to the presidency, have refused to pub. 
lish the 1ecommendation and projet of the secret, 
of war for the organization and discipline of th, 
militia of the United States, with the approval of 
the president. Being also informed that the ay. 
thenticity of those portions of the message of the 
president and the reports of the secretary of wa 
submitted. to congress have been frequently denie, 
when published in the newspapers, we have, fo; 
the pu of removing all doubts, procured duly 
certified copies of that portion of the message, ang 


y | all the reports of the secretary of war subinitted, 


at the present session of congress, that relate to the 

subject, which we present for your consideration, 
R. GARLAND, of Louisiana, 
JNO. BELL, of Tenn. 
M. H. GRINNELL, of N. y. 
JNO. M. BOTTS, of Va. 

‘TRUMAN SMITH, of Con. 

CHARLES NAYLOR, of Penn. 
L. SALTONSTALL, of Mass. 
J. C. CLARK, of N. Y. 


Messrs. Garland and Clark lost no time in taking 
the proper steps to ascertain whether the highest of. 
ficer of the government intended to apply the re. 
marks above mentioned to the publication they and 
their colleagues on the committee had put forth, 
They accordingly addressed to the president the 
following letter: 


Washington city, August 13th, 1840. 
Srr: The Globe of the 10th inst. has been shewn 


to us, aud our attention directed to a portion of a § 


letter published in it, purporting to be written by 
you, dated the 3ist July, 1840, addressed to several 

sons in Elizabeth City county, Va. The part of 
the letter to which we wish to eall your attention is 
contained in the slip now enclosed, cut from the 
newspaper. We submit it to you in this manner, 
as we wish you to see the letter as published. 

We desire to be informed if the language used in 
the slip, or extract, from the Globe, is yours, and 
also to be informed if the pamphlet published in 
this city on the 26th of May, 1840, ourselves 
and others, entitled “Plan of the standing army of 
200,000 men,” &c. &c. a copy of which we enclose, 
is one of the statements to which you allude. We 
request a reply as soon as convenient. Very re- 
spectfuily, your obedient servants, - 

R. GARLAND, 
J.C, CLARK. 

Hon. Martin Van Buren, Washington. 

The president returned the following reply: 

GENTLEMEN: I have received your note of the 
13th instant. When my letter of the 21st of July— 
an extract of which you bave enclosed to me—was 
written, I had not seen the phamphlet to which you 
have called my attention, and, of course, could not 
have alluded to it. 


On an examination of that pamphlet I find its 
caption to be in these words: “Plan of the standing 
army of 200,000 men, submitted to congress by the 
secretary of war, and recommended by the presi- 
dent of the United States;”? and in the note of the 
27th (26th) of May last, signed by yourself and 
others, you spoke of “the recommendations and pro- 
ject of the secretary of wur for the reorganization of 
the militia of the Cnited States, with the approval 
of the president.” I also find that the extract from 
my message of the 2d of December, 1839, in which 
the 
the militia contained in his report of the 80th of No- 
vember, 1889, is recommended to the ‘considera- 
tion” of congress, is correctly taken. inasmuch as 
the letter of the secretary of war, giving the details 
of his plan, contained in your pamphlet, and occu- 
pying thirteen of its sixteen pages, is dated March 
20, 1840, several months after my message, quoted 
by you, was sent to congress, the intelligent and 
discriminating reader will not fail to perceive that 
the caption and introductory note cannot be under- 
stood as charging me with having recommended or 
approved the contents of that paper. Whether the 
caption of your pamphlet, so far as it implies that 
the secretary of war has proposed, or that I have 
“recommended” a standing army of 200,000 meD, 


does injustice to him and myself, the public will 


decide. Yours, respectfully, 
M. VAN BUREN. 
To the hon. Rice Garland and John C. Clark. 
Washington, August 15, 1840. 
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is city bes cEPTION OF COLONEL JOHNSON AT COLUMBUS. 

My of 209 8 ME. From the Ohio Statesman, August 12. 

retary of w,, Me Great and overwhelming meeting of the people. The 

of the Uni rash of the yeomanry of Franklin and the adjoining 

the followin, yaties on Saturday last, (for we cau call it nothing 
"§ Be vit a rush) to meet and hear the old soldier, Richard 

73. Johnson, to bid him welcome among us—and 


ty 26, 1840, 


itors of som, yernor, Wilson Shannon, and the great or ator and 
ection of M, eryered and distinguished senator, Jilen, the young, 
fused to pub. ‘ted and able statesman of the west—was one of 
the secret, fhe most, cheering gatherings of a {ree people, and 
ipline of th, the most rapturous and enthusiastic assemblage of 
© approval of unshaken democracy of the centre of Ohio, ever 

at the ay, fmm convened here; and fully equal to any popular burst 
essage of th, MM of the public feeling we ever witnessed in any part 
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Ic the eestacy of our feelings, we were lead to 
exclaim, what an evidence of the popular will—what 
a rebuke. to the malignant spirit of opposition, now 
pervading the country, have we here. 

The distinguished guests were escorted into the 
city by, the thousands of freemen, on horseback, on 
foot and in carriages, composed of the laboring in- 
terests of the country around us, who met, colonel 
Johnson, the governor and senator Allen, at Stew- 
ari’s grove, about a mile from the city, on the Chil- 
licothe road. The procession was between one and 
two miles inlength.. The military of the city, the 
ist and. 2d companies of German artillerists, made 
a fine display. and the juvenile little band of City 
Lancers, Who appeared on the occasion, elicited 
high encomiums from all quarters. ) 

The people, that is the republican portion of 
them, all tarned out on the occasion. The proces- 
sion was placed under the direction of major San- 
derson, marshal of the day, whose fine appearance 
and great military skill, are so well known and 
appreciated in this country. Arrived at the’ Ame- 
rican hotel, opposite the state house, the military 
came to order tn open line, through which colonel 
Johnson, gov. Shannon and col, Allen, assisted by 
auditor Brough and major Morgan, approached the 
front steps of the hotel, where the real hero of the 
Thames was received on the occasion by J. A. Bry- 
an, esq. of this city, who addressed him in the fol- 
lowing beautiful and feeling manner: 

Col. R. M. Johnson: We bid you welcome to our 
town and county—to the capital of a state, whose 
suffering frontier you have defended, and whose 
people your patriot arm has shielded in the hour of 
peril. It is a welcome that flows warmly from the 
hearts of the thousands of freemen who now sur- 
round you—a welcome that mocks no empty pa- 
geantry ere, but one that attests the best feelings 
of our nature for the sacrifice of a patriot and phi- 
lanthropist, whese deeds of valor will ever stand a 
haleyon light upon the bright page of our country’s 
history. 

You have lived down the malice of the envious 
few who once wantonly assailed you, and the ran- 
corous spirit of political envy that sought to rob 
you of the glory ofa triumph whose brilliancy would 
have given lustre to the brightest laurel that ever 

gleamed upon the conqueror’s helmet in any age of 
the world, has been exchanged for a nobler inspira- 
tion, the spontaneous burst of a nation’s gratitude. 

From one end of the continent to the other, amid 
the sparen | elements of that fierce political strife 
now raging through the land—while the popular 
excitement is found at the very zenith of its fury, 
and the spirit of party madness has blunted the na- 
tural impulses of thousands, it is our pride as Ame- 
rican freemen, to reflect that you have been greeted 
every where as the nation’s guest, the man whom 
the nation delights to honor. [f that fell spirit of 
party rivalry can be thus quelled by a just sense of 
your merits and worth—if the bitter feeling of poli- 
tical BM ger is thus easily disarmed of its dispo- 
sition to undervalue the services you have rendered 
the cause of liberty—if your deeds of war in the 
field of blood can thus stifle the venomous spirit of 
your political opponents, and induce them to offer 
compliments where once were curses—if those to 
Whose political creed and principles your whole life 
has been so directly and distinctly opposed, thus 
throw down their arms to offer you the cheering 
sinile of welcome among then—how much more 
ardent, devoted and enthusiastic, should the greet- 
ings of that party and of those friends be, in the free 

outpouring of their confidence and regard, in whose 
ranks and by whose side you have stood, as an old 
scar-worn veteran in the great political struggles of 
the last forty years. 


Welcome, then, sir, to the scenes of your early 
suffering—to the hospitalities of a people who will 
ever cherish the memory of your toils. aid your dan- 
Rers upon that tented field whence were borne the 
humerous wounds you received from the fire of the 


Standing now within sight of the very ground, 
upon yonder bank of the Scioto, where you once 
languished from the wounds you received in the last 
great contest for freedom—in that almost fatal hour 
when the angel of death, with threatenings in his 
quiver, hovered around your head, but when, for 
some great end, you were left to rise to the first 
honors of your grateful country, to unite the quali- 
ties of the statesman with the prowess of the soldier— 
we can truly, sir, offer you the salutations due to 
your exalted worth—that ardent, that warm hearted 
welcome to which all around us must respond—a 
welcome to the homes and the firesides of those you 
defended—to the friendly congratulations of those 
who know how to appreciate your services, and 
how to honor oné of their country’s greatest deli- 
verers, and most deserving benefactors. 


bt," which colonel JoHNnson thus happily re- 
sponded: 

For this kiad reception, this generous expression 
of the confidence and favor of the people in this de- 
lightful region, I feel indeed truly grateful. I am 
quite happy sir, thus to meet my friends on this oc- 
casion, to take those by the hand with whom I have 
so long stood connected in the kindest of friendships, 
and the most close and endearing associations. I 
am no stranger to this ground—I was on this soil 
before a Single | house or hamlet adorned your beau- 
tifal city.. You know full well sir, upon what er- 
rand I was then employed, in what service I was 
engaged. It was an hour when deep disaster pre- 
vailed througbont the land—when the desolations 
of war were preying with unsparing hand upon the 
defenceless frontiers of Ohio. It was when the wild 
savage of the wilderness had come from his ambush 
to burn your towns and butcher vour people. I did 
no more then sir, than my duty demanded in com- 
ing to the rescue, and doing what my feeble arm 
would allow me to do in defence of such a people. 
They were at the mercy of the government for pro- 
tection. Iwasthen a member of congress, and hav- 
ing voted for the war, and been among the most 
zealous and ardent in urging an immediate redress 
of the insults and injuries to which we had too long 
submitted, I felt that duty called me to my country’s 
standard. I could not stand indifferent to the dan- 
gers and hazards to which so many of our innocent 
countrymen were then exposed. [ lived then, as I 
do new, nearly upon the borders of your own state, 
on the other side of the Ohio, and within the sound 
of your cries for help. The sufferings and dangers 
of Ohio were felt'to be those of my own native Ken- 
tucky—and if I ever, in any manner, or by any 
hardships or trials, have been the instrument in the 
hands of a kind Providence in protecting and de- 
fending any of my old, ancient friends in this now 
great and flourishing state of the west—if any of my 
then companions in arms are vow present, or the 
sons or descendants of those dear associates of my 
early toils are here this day, to them one and all, J 
say if I have ever done any thing for them, or for 
their dear families or kindred, either in war or in 
peace, any where or upon any occasion, let them 
place it entirely to the calls of duty in the service 
of my dearly beloved country, for which I make no 
claim but that which your generous reception this 
day has most amply repaid. My compensation, sir, 
for any sacrifices endured for a people whom [ so 
sincerely regard and love, a people who are all of 
them as I trust, my personal, if not my political 
friends, is to be found in the conscientious feeling 
of having done my duty, and no more than my duty, 
to my suffering, bleeding country. 


Your brave Ohio militia (and, surely, no country 
in the world could ever boast a more patriotic or in- 
vincible band of soldiers than Ohio embraces) was 
then upon your northern borders, upon the lakes 
and in Canada, in every spot where danger threaten- 
ed orduty called. To them I was indebted for every 
attention, for every kindly aid which an humble 
volunteer like myself could desire, to repel an in- 
vader, or protect the defenceless. Your kind ad- 
dress, sir, has freshened my recollection of the dis- 
asters and storms of those times, and I take this oc- 
casion perhaps the last in my life, to offer them the 
gratitude of one whose bosom will ever vibrate with 
the memory of their services and virtues. I thank 
you, sincerely thank you, for this very flattering re- 
ception, and for the generous and friendly manner 
in which it has been conveyed to me. It comes 
from one with whom I have been long intimately 
acquainted, an early, tried and intimate friend, 


forget, and for whose future happiness and prospe- 
rity, as wellas that of all those whom you represent 
and in béhalf of whom you speak, it will ever be my 
fervent prayer may be continued. 


With my best wishes for your continued success, 
[ make this feeble offering of my sincere and grate- 





ambushed foe. 


whose former attentions and kindnesses I can never 


and regard with which you have this day honored 
me. It will go with me through life as a memorial 
worthy of my remembrance forever. =~ 

After an hour’s interval, for a free interchange of 
friendly greetings and salutations at the American, 
the order of procession was resumed, when it moved 
to a beautiful grove on the east bank of the Scioto, 
where the colonel and the other guests of the occa- 
sion, headed by the venerable president of the day, 
Williain Ballard, esq. a revolutionary soldier of up- 
wards of 90 years of age, accompanied by the vice 
presidents and secretaries of the day, took the sta- 
tion prepared for them by the committee of arrange- 
ments, on a platform erected for their accommona- 
tion. Colonel Johnson was handsomely introduced 
to the meeting by John Brough, esq. auditor of state, 
when he arose, evidently moved and affected by the 
rapturous feeling with which his presence was 
cheered and greeted by the many thousands around 
him. He enchained the attention of the audience 
for about an hour. Every eye rested upon the old 
hero, and every sentence he uttered sank deep in 
the minds of the people, who knew his history in 
the sanguinary conflicts in which he had been en- 
gaged, and who were ready to shout “HONOR AND 
GRATITUDE” to the gallant warrior who had shield- 
ed his countrymen from death and danger in one of 
the mightiest struggles ever known in the annals of 
American bravery. 


No man was ever more enthusiastically cheered— 
no man more warinly welcomed. It seemed as if 
every friend around him was eager in being the first 
to take him by the hand. This intensity of feeling 
was no doubt greatly heightened by the reflection, 
that, before them stood the identical individual who, 
in the war of 1813, had marched over the very soil 
he then occupied, with his brave companions in 
arms, to meet TecumsEH and his ferocious band in 
their own chosen ambush, within the smoke of their 
own camp, and within the circle of their own coun- 
cil fire. The result of that great event is before the 
country and the world. 


Colonel Johnson sat down amid the deafenin 
cheers of the animated multitude around him, an 
governor Shannon, who was introduced to the au- 
dience in a like manner, for about two hours occu- 
pied the attention of the people. He dwelt long 
and eloquently upon the actual condition of the 
times—the efforts of the aristocracy to create a panic 
through the combined frauds of the banks, and the 
jacket- pocket arguments used to rally up the jealou- 
sies, and to excite the prejudicesof the people. He 
made a very happy reference to the wily intrigues, 
grovelling tricks and secret management of our ad- 
versaries to gain power at the expense of truth and 
fair dealing. When gov. Shannon concluded, the 
voice of the great assembly fully attested the high 
estimation in which he is held by his fellow coun- 
trymen, and fairly told that the popular opinion, now 
rolling forward with such resistless fury in his favor, 
will nobly, honorably sustain him in the coming 
struggle. 


Colonel Allen was then, in a similar manner, 
made known to the people. He came forward, and, 
for three long hours, a standing, weary auditory, 
who had then, (from half past 12 at noon, to 3B 
M.) been upon their feet, seemed neither impatient 
or tired. Every countenance seemed peculiarly 
lighted up with animated smiles, and the cheers and 
applause were loud and lung. The speech of colonel 
Allen was one of the most enrapturing specimens of 
real eloquence and sarcasm, of wit and repartee, to 
which we have ever listened. During much of the 
time, so deep, intense and unbroken was the silence 
of the scene, amid the natural tumult which might 
be expected among such a mixed population of-more 
than 6,000 freemen, that one could almost have 
heard a pin fall upon the ground. And when this 
splendid orator came to touch upon the history of 
the battle of the Thames, and to point to the vete- 
ran hero then by his side, who breasted himself to 
the storms of that day, and whose body yet bore 
some of the balls sped frotn the fire of the savage foe 
in that mighty conflict, many a furrowed cheek 
was moistened with that deep éffusion, that pure 
symbol of nature which sometimes attests the inten- 
sity of the feelings of the heart for the sufferings 
of our fellow man. Many _of the incidents of that 
great battle will stand unrivalled in the history of 
American heroism; and the name of the patriot 
Johnson will go to posterity, marked with as un- 
dying a laurel as ever yet bloomed around the head 
of a fallen hero. 


Col. Allen spoke until near sunset, and yet, all 
were pacwsee vy and agreeably entertained, and 
evinced the feeling with which they were inspired 
by frequent bursts of applause. When he conclud- 
ed, one voice, “in rapturous chorus rung,” to attest 








ful thanks for the flattering testimonial of kindness 


that all were pen for such an opportunity for in- 
formation and instruction as the interesting occa- 
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sion had afforded, Its memory will live long among 
usjand we trust. be productive of lasting good to our 
state and couaty... Let such. meetings be held: 
throughout Ohio, and the days of federal boasting 
and fraud will surely be numbered. 





COLONEL JOHNSON AT CHILLICOTHE. 
From the Cincinnati Republican. 

We expressed the other day our strong convictions 
that col, Johnson could not have been correctly re- 
ported in the speech at Chillicothe, which was con- 
tained in the Chillicothe Advertiser of the 9th inst. 
and. in proof of our having just grounds for this 
belief, we are gratified in the opportunity of spread- 
ing the following correspondence before our rea- 
ders. mn 2 

It is well known in Kentucky, as well as in this 
state, that major Carneal is probably on. terins of 
greater intimacy with both gen. Harrison and col. 
Johnson than any individual in the west. His con- 
duct.in the following cerrespondence adds to the 
claims which his services as a quartermaster under 
general Harrison in 1812, and as a senator of Ken- 
tucky, give him to public respect: 

Cincinnali, 25h August, 1840. 

Dear str: It was my object, if practicable, in 
addressing the enclosed letter to col. Johnson, to 
prerent any unpleasant feelings between two gal- 
ant officers of the late war, who, from my own 
personal knowledge, entertained a high respect for 
each other. I am inore than gratified to find I have 
not been unsuccessful in the attempt. Without 
communicating with either of these gentlemen, I 
take upon myself the responsibility of authorising 
you to publish the correspondence, and am yours, 


respectfully, T. D. CARNEAL. 
Col. C. 8S. Todd. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 24, 1840. 
Gen. W. H. Harrison: 

Dear str: Immediately atter reading the sub- 
stance of a speech, said to be made by col. R. M. 
Johnson, at Chillicothe, I addressed a letter to him, 
a copy of which is furnished. On yesterday, I re- 
ceived his answer, which, with pleasure, I enclose 
to yon, 

I view it as putting to rest, now and forevér, the 
foul slanders that have been and now are circulating 
against you, as regards your conduct in the decisive 
and glorious battle of the Thames, and in my judg- 
ment leaves no good grounds for controversy or un- 
pleasant feelings between two brave officers of that 
gallant army. Truly, your friend. 


T. D, CARNEAL. 


Cincinnati, Aug: 24, 1840. 

I have read the correspondence between yourself 
and. col.’ Johnson, relative to him at Chillicothe. 
From the perusal of col. Johnson’s letter I am'sa- 
tisfied that he intended me no injustice in the speech 
referred to, and that his opinions and sentiments 
must have been misrepresented. Thanking you for 


~ “MET Igy. 
the interest you have manifested in this matter, I 


return the correspondence. . 
W. H. HARRISON. 
T. D. Carneal, 


Cincinnati, Aug. 12, 1840. 
My DEAR COLONEL: I enclose your speech as 


published in the Chillicothe Advertiser. The re- 
porter of your speech, so far as you speak of gene- 
ral, Harrison, has surely misconceived you. I not 
only so think, but have so said. An inference may 
be. fairly drawn, that you are not only in doubt as 
regarded his courage, but that you had but little 
respect for him as a commanding general. My 
personal, regard for you, induces me alone to call 
your ‘attention to the subject, and furnish you an 
opportunity of correcting what I conceive to be an 
erroneous and garbled report of what you did say 
in Chillicothe on the 9th inst. ; 
From the enclosed remarks of col. C. S. Todd, 
you will, atonce discover that you take issue and 
widely differ. If consistent with your feelings, 
furnish me with your views on the subject. They 
will be published or not, as you may desire. Truly, 
your friend, T. D. CARNEAL. 
Col. R. M. Johnson, V. P. Mansfield, Ohio. 


Mansfield, August 18th, 1840. 
My pEAR str: Your favor has been received, in 


which you observe, that by my reported speech an 
infererice may be drawn that I am not only in doubt 
as regards the courage of gen. Harrison, but that | 
had but little respect for him as a commanding ge- 
neral. I am happy to have this opportunity of in- 
forming you that-during my service with general 














Harrison, I had ‘no cause to donbt his courage, but 


approved or censured any of his measures as com- 
manding general in the pursuit of Procter; or in the 
battle of the Thames,—every thing I saw met my 
entire approbation, and I have never spoken of it in 
any other terms, In speaking of the battle of the 


a. 


| Thames, and the part..acted by my regiment, I did 


not intend to increase the merit of that regiment, or 
to diminish the meri¢ claimed by others, much less 
did I intend to imply that general Harrison, or go- 
vernor Shelby, or any officer, attached .to the army, 
avoided duty or danger... Each had his part to act, 
and I should feel myself much degraded to mipRone 
that they did not perform their duty fearless of dan- 
ger—nor have I ever doubted, that. these gallant 
officers were precisely where duty. called them. I 
regret that. in such a battle, where our country, was 
victorious, that there should be a controversy about 
the merit due to the actors in that battle. —_ 

I claim nothing above the most humble soldier, 
who performed his duty on that occasion, nor shall 
any earthly consideration ever induce me knowing- 
ly to do injustice to the commanding officer, gover- 
nor Shelby, or any other officer inthearmy. I have 
thus confined myself to general remarks, not know- 
ing in what particular fact, injustice is supposed to 
have been done to general Harrison. I should be 
Blad to know what particular issue is made.as to the 

acts stated in the reported speech, respecting which 

I had no agency. I shall feel no difficulty to state 
facts as far as ny own personal knowledge extends, 
and what I understand from others, and not to cen- 
sure or criminate, but to state the truth as far as I 
know or believe the facts, I expect to bein your 
city on Sunday, the 23d,on my way home, and 
shall be happy to see you. RH. M. JOHNSON. 

Maj. Tho. D. Carneal. 





THE GREAT SOUTH WESTERN CONVENTION. 
From the Nashville Whig, Aug. 17. , 

We have detained our paper this evening, with a 
view to present to cur distant friends some account 
of this day’s great work in Nashville—of the migh- 
ty ingathering of the real people and of their bound- 
less enthusiasm in the cause of constitutional liberty, 
on the occasion of the great south western, convention. 

On approaching this most interesting task, we feel 
that our poor powers of description are wholly in- 
adequate to any thing like an impression to the life, 
of the scenes which have this day passed before our 
almost bewildered vision. The richness and gran- 
deur of the pageani, and the variety of incidents to 
which it gave rise; the fervid zeal of the people, and 
the burning eloquence of the champion of liberty, 
whose fortune it was to occupy their attention; the 
meeting of the extremes of the union, and the com- 
mingling of hundreds of kindred spirits from distant 
portions of the great valley of the Mississippi; the 
presence of the illustrious statesman of Kentucky 
and his distinguished co-laborers in the whig cause, 
together with the almost cloudless beauty of the 
day, all, all conspired to lend an interest to the occa- 
sion, which it would be vain to attempt to portray. 


It would be equally futile to undertake aclose es- 
timate of the extent of this immense concourse.— 
We have no data upon which to base a calculation 
of numbers, beyond the long line of procession 
which extended from the southern extremity of ‘the 
city at the intersection of the Franklin road and 
Broad street—from which point the line moved—to 
the western line of the corporation on lower College 
street. This, it will at once be seen, would be by 
no means a correct criterion, im view of the fact 
that countl- s thousands made their way to the con- 
vention ground both in advance of and subsequent 
to the entre of the procession. Mr. Clay, remark- 
ed incidentally, in his speech this morning, that the 
meeting of the seventeenth of August, 1840, might 
be regarded, as, par excellence, the inemorable con- 
vention of 1840, since it exceeded both in extent of 
numbers and magnificence of its procession the great 
convention of the fourth of May at Baltimore. Our 
own opinion is that considering the relative location 
and poptilation of the two cities, the crowd to-day, 
deserves to be held asa much more striking evidence 
of the extraordinary zeal that now pervades the 
friends of executive reform throughout the country, 
than the Baltimore meeting. It has been our good 
fortune to witness both pageants, and we speak it 
with pride when we say, that the free valley of 
the Mississippi has this day followed, in bold and 


generous rivalry, the example of her sister states on 
the seaboard. 


The morning was ushered in by ‘a glorious sum- 
mer’s sun,” thus giving early promise of a day as 
bright with the smiles of beneficient nature as it is 
destined to be memorable for the scenes which have 
inarked this triumphal movement.of a free peuple. 

At day light three guns. were fired from an emi- 


consider him a brave man, and I have always ex-| nence above the city, known, since the celebration 
pressed myself to that effect—nor have I ever dis-| of the triumph of the whigs of New York in 1837, 


—————— 
as whig hill. At sun rise a gun was fired from the 
Jog cabin, on lower Market street, the signal for th, 
meeting of the different delegations, clubs and mili. 
tary companies. At seven .o’clock. two guns Were 
fired as the note of preparation for the formation of 
the procession. The Straight Outs, capt. Tannehjj) 
were then marched into Broad sfreet, in pursuance 
of the programme of the chief marshal, arid as the 
base of the line of procession. Between the hou, 
of seven and nine o’clock, the line was formed, reag 
to move from the intersection of Broad and Spruce 
streets, | 7 

On riding up Broad street just before the proces. 
sion moved out of that street, we discovered that as 
many as fourteen states were represented, some of 
them quite largely, the delegation from each precedq. 
ed by a general state banner, besides the insignia of 
the various town and county clubs and delegations 
an infinite variety of which decorated the line anq 
imparted unspeakable interest to the pageant. 

he base of the line, as we before noticed, was 
the company of Straicut Outs, and a more ap. 
propriate band of pioneers, we dare venture, could 
not have been selected. The dress, discipline anq 
origin of the Straight Outs, we have heretofore haq 
occasion’'to describe. They are the representatives 
of a hardy race of honest log cabin freeinen, who, 
however ridiculed for their primitive manners, b 
the advocates of power, never fail to. make their 
influence felt and appreciated at the ballot box.— 
The banners borne by this corps, were plain but ex. 
pressive—the first, with a plain white ground, in. 
scribed: ‘One presidential term, and fair wages for 
labor.” The second, aspread eagle, on white ground, 
bearing in its talons: ‘*Harrison and reform,” and 
underneath, the celebrated watchwords of the em. 
peror Constantine, ‘In hoc signo vinces.” The third, 
a game looking Chanticleer, on blue muslin ground, 
with.the inscription: **4 loud crow \Chapman—4th 
March, 1841.” ; 

The Straight Outs were followed by the GENERAL 
COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS, with their invited 
guests, on foot and in carriages. These were suc- 
ceeded by a division, composed of the delegates 
from Arkansas, Missouri and Alabama. The Ar. 
kansas banner was inscribed with the motto of the 


lamented Crockett: ‘Be sureeyou’re right; then go 


ahead!” with an eagle in the centre. The Missouri 
banner represented a Buffalo, with the inscription, 
expressive of the part:borne by the illustrious Har- 
rison in the admission of that state into'the union, 
‘‘ Roused to the claims of an early friend.”’ 

Our Alabama friends numbered three or four dif- 
ferent delegations, headed by a general banner bear- 
ing the inscription—*Four years long enough for a 
Goon president; too long for a BAD one.”’» The Ma- 
dison county delegation displayed a beautiful fancy 
banner, representing the goddess of liberty looking 
down upon old Tip’s cabin, with the inscription 
(expressive of the recent immense gain in our sis- 
ter commonwealth), day is dawing. Our attention 
was especially attracted to the standard bearer of 


i this delegation, an ingenious artisan, we are told, of 


Huntsville, who wore in his bosoin alog cabin, breast 
pin, representing, by means of miniature springs, 
both the. interior and exterior of a cabin with the 
door, latch string, &c. all perfect, and a miniature 
canoe on the comb of the roof, 

Next followed a. delegation from Illinois, with a 
magnificent satin banner, representing the great seal 
of the state. 

The Mississippi delegation came next in order, 
with the state banner, inscribed: *’ Tis ours lo rec- 
tify, not to overthrow.” The delegation from Yalla- 
busha county, carried.a rich satin banner, wrought 
with fine taste and inscribed:. ‘‘ Mississippi—she beat 
the spoilers once, and can do it aguin.” 

Indiana followed her southern sister. . Her ban- 
ner represented a huge ball, inscribed: ‘*The ball in 
motion—Indiana 10,000. majority,” The New Al- 
bany delegation bore a handsome satin banner, re- 
presenting a log cabin, ‘‘with the string of the latch 
hanging out,” 

Louisiana succeeded. Her state banner represent- 
ed the ballot box: ‘* The freemen’s swordand shield— 
Louisiana 25,000 majority.” A separate banner was 
borne by the Tippecanoe club of New Orleans. 

Ohio was represented by a small though spirited 
delegation, chiefly from Cincinnati. Her banner re- 
presented a spread eagle, bearing In ifs talons: «For 
president, the furmer, of North Bend,” with the in- 
scription above—‘ Ohio— Tip, Tom and Tyler.’ 

Kentucky was strongly represented... Nearly all 
the southern counties had their separate delegations, 
besides two handsomely equipped military compa- 
nies from Hopkinsville and Bowling Green. We 
noticed a delegation from Mercer, one of the uppet 
counties of the state, with a handsome satin banner, 
representing among other things, ‘Litue Matty 
scampering out of the white house, The state ban- 





ner was inscribed in just compliment to her recent 
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9. 
—=— rer : Ee i a . Clay said, this was not one of the themes — 
d from tp signal triumph at the ballot box: “Kentucky, she ed by Mr. Foster, the president of the Say, Uwe), But we a ue aus Fae BON One ms ape \ ie | 
mal fort. 8 ks not by thousands, but by lens of thousands.”— | omit Mr. F’s address, and bring onr readers at once | be had selec ce upon 
Bear the speaks Me iile delegation was headed by a beauti- | to that of Mr. Cray, who followed Mr. Foster.] had thought to refer to, among other things, some _ 
3 and milj. The Louisvil caer heli cene at | , , of the very extraordinary doctrines now advanced 
BUNS Were fal silk, banner, be ivan, Dihasbetina casita 2 MP SLA. & SEREGH: ; by those who profess to entertain the greatest vene- 
rmati . battle of the Thames. Mr. Clay was called for with an enthusiasm | °Y. P ) tai 
100 of the SREY delepati Smithland) : t ‘af bounds, and when he | fation and regard for the state rights doctrines, In 
annehj}} The Livingston couaty delepalion (s which seemed to contain no hounds, and . this connection, he brought up the. ridiculous ma- — 
i, -cnlaved two remarkably neat satin banners, one of|c¢ame. forward, with those characteristic smiles } » he brought up a 
PUrsuance displayed two. Be : ; The: . : the | nevre, in the United States senate, at the late ses- 
and as the which represented a golden ball Ly ao habit " playing all overt his remarkable coumenanrs, R sion, on the subject ot the debts of the several 
the hours Caldwell banner bore the portrait, in military dress, | air was rent with nine such cheers as it has scldoin etal Valid rendre a + had Me Ihe keneral 
ned, read of gen. Harrison. , . |fallen to the lot of any man to receive. Wuen svetkineat would Se i th ht 
nd Spruce, The oath of oe Deut of igre et Ke ral these had subsided, he commenced somewhat as Wet s thing that Posted decoin sed ait Thie 
inia, O elaware, O ew Jersey, 0 e Ork, | follows: , 3 : . ‘ 
he proces. od New England were borne by small delegations! Mr. President—genllemen. of the convention—ladies bd gh eM et he datdurcia ws dotcn 
red that as from each state. That of the District of Columbia | —friends and fellow citizens: This day may be on: said Me Chay by your feltow citizen ahd ule 
» Some of was inscribed: ‘Let his days be few, and let another likened to the glorious and genial sun that now old dnauatttanée’of Cine: ‘Khd Bie of the alee: 
Bh aiteced. take his place.” That of Virginia: «The blood of shines upon us. Clouds are occasionally flitting ecies Dich tpkomised rayeelf id anktng thie visit 
INSignia of our fathers, let it not have been shed in vain. Inde- | over it and obscuring for the moment its beaming tp'your ‘benutifit towh Wns to tnced ahd talk over 
legations pendence now, and independence forever. That of | rays, but truth will break through the mist and shine cnatiers with bin! Bat’oa dh inquiry ‘for him: 1 
e line and Delaware: “Our cause, it is just,” That of New | the brighter for having been for a time obscured.— teadhéa that’ he waa 4 East Pelinesive. ingkin 
ant. Jersey: “Her great seal shall be respected.” ‘That|} By November next, the dark clouds which have diddched th ‘favor of the nieseht Baiciniettatioht-. 
ticed, wag of New York represented a pair ‘of scales, with “M.|been lowering above the political horizon will all ry cata T. at bis old‘ J aligh’ detendine eric} 
more ap. Vv. B.” in one end and “Old Tip” in the other, the | disappear. I congratulate this vast multitude upon male! [The aaniies a etial his wae ihe ak 
ire, could former “kicking the beam:”* the inscription; “Weigh- | the glorious prospect before us. al palises desctiption.’ Thoss otily who dad agp at 
ipline and ed in the balance and found wanting.” That of New) ‘This, said Mr. Clay, is a convention of the peo- | ying are acquainted with Mr. Clay’s gesticulations 
tofore had England: ple, and he asked if he might not, without arro-) .14 styte of speaking, can imagine any thing. ap- 
sentatives : “From hill and from valley, gance, revert to the cause of his appearing before proaching the reality.} 4 5 AP 
nen, who, From mountain and plain, them, During the arduous contest in which he Hat there la this difference, said. Mr. Clay, be- 
inners, b We come to the rescue | lad been long engaged, occasional clouds lowered |; 05 my’ distinguished “friend’s present an haat 
ake their Of our country Senet: . jabout him, but conscious of the correctness of his) qefence of criminals. He is now defendioe eat 
lot box — The Pennsylvania delegation numbered two or | motives, of the purity of bis intentions, he had stood | . si ninals of state, not before a carefully tacked ie 
in but ex. three sections, preceeded by a banner, representing | out from the beginning dauntless, erect and undis- ry, but before the’ free enlightened virthoue oni 
ound, in- a fox. trailing a lion, with the inscription—* This | mayed. | patriotic people—and therefore we may well hope 
wages for wont do Matty. : Had he visited Tennessee during the campaign to | that his present defence will not be attended with 
€ ground, The Tennessee delegation formed, of course, much | \ hich he had alluded, he would have‘disabused the | his hitherto usual success! 
rm,” and the largest division of the procession, The county public mind in»relation to the charges which'were| Mr. Clay referred to Mr. Van Buren’s réecommen- 
the em. delegations bore a large number of flags and ban- | ade against him. In giving his ‘wete, in 1825, for | dation, in 1887, of a bankrupt law, bearing exclu- 
Phe third, ners, some of which excelled in grandeur of design, | 7. John Q. Adams, he obeyed the wishes of his | sively upon state banks, as an evidence of his re- 
n ground, richness of material and beauty of execution any | constituents. It had been charged that he did not gard for state rights, and mirrored forth the evils of 
Man—Ath thing of the sort it has ever been our fortune to| 4, this but the charge was unfounded. It was true | such a law. Ra 
see displayed. In this respect, indeed, we feel as- | that the legislature of Kentucky at the time madea| He reverted to the progress of the sub-treasury 
SENERAL sured that the Columbus, Baltimore and Fort Meigs request that he should give a different vote; but} bil! through its several stages, and descanted upon 
ir invited conventions were thrown completely in the back | that pody,iin making the request, went beyond its |the manner in which it was finally got first through 
Were suc- ground, We must necessarily, for the want of time province; it had-no right to interfere in the matter;|the senate and then the house, with great ability 
delegates and space, reserve a more particular description of} ty), right belonged exclusively to bis constituents | and eloquence—in which connection he gavea clear 
The Ar. the various county cevices, for our next paper. The) i. ihe counties of Fayette, Woodford, Jessamine. | and succinct account of the manner, and for what 
to of the front banner of the delegation represented, on blue | Fach of these counties sustained, approved and rati- | cause, New Jersey was so. disgracefully disfran- 
t; then go ground, a magnificent full rigged seventy-four, her} 604 his conduct at the time, and neither of them has chised. 
Missouri head pointed to the white house and capital which | ayo, to this day revoked or annulled that approba-| Mr. Clay said the party in power profegs to be 
scription, are seen in the distance. The “Constitution” isthe |), 9 with respect to his motives for the course he | democrats par excellence! Among all their usurpa- 
ous Har- DAD or tere trey, ReOne Vener! Suid she Beate on pursued, he had nothing on this occasion to offer. | tions he knew of none more absurd than the ustur- 
le union, the topmast signal, the initials “T’. and T.” The |'pioge motives were’ known to and would ‘be ad- pation of this name. He professed himself to be a 
state banner bore a beautifully wrought device, (on judged by his God. He neverdonbted that the day | true democrat. He learned his democracy in the 
four dif- satin, fringed with crape), representing the tomb of |\, ig come when justice.would be done him —| school of °98 and 99. It was very different, he 
her bear- the lamented White. . ‘ ¢ Yes, he never doubted that brave, generous, patrio- | confessed, from the democracy taught now-a-days 
ugh for a The great ball, from Zanesville, Ohio, which |4:. Pennesseans would be among the first to do him | jn high places. It did uot say, in the language of 
Phe Ma- came safe to hand on the steamer Rochester, on Sa- justice. This, he felt they had done. The wel-|the motto upon the Bedford county banner, which 
ful fancy turday night, occupied a conspicuous place in the |< oine with which he was greeted on his arrival—| he just read: “The people expect too much from 
kr looking procession. it was given In charge of the Kentucky the procession—the banners——and Jast, though not the government”—*“Let the government take care 
scription delegation, and was hauled on four wheels, under least, the many bright eyes that beamed, and the | of itself and the people of themselves.’? No! the 
our sis- the immediate care of Porter, the Kentucky giant. })sndkerehiefs that waved on the occasion—all democracy that he had learned was the reverse of 
alter. tion The ball is in the form of a hemisphere, moving | woke to him a language of true and héartfelt wel- | this language of the present democratic president. 
bearer of upon its axis and representing each of the individual | (oine as grateful as it was flattering to his feelings. | But the new democracy does not stop bere. It 
e told, of states of the union, with the inscriptions, as hereto- lt was true that he had some reluctance, some | asks for allegiance to the powers that be. The de- 
in. breast fore copied from the Ohio papers. Porter appear. misgivings, about making this visit at this time, mocracy of Jefferson asked a candidate for office if 
Springs, ed as a delegate from Louisville, and it was really | viich grew out of a supposition that his motives |he was capable, and honest and would support the 
with the difficult to. determine which of the two lions attract- might be anisconstrued. ‘The relations which had| constitution. But the new democracy asks very 
uiniature ed the most attention. for a long time existed between himself and the il- | different questions. It asks, how many votes can 
The military brought up the rear, and made a | juctrious captain in this neighborhood were well) you bring to the polls?) What’s your influence?— 
8, witha rich and beautiful display. This division of the line | | aerctood. He feared, if he accepted the invita- |‘Are you boisterous partizans? It'also holds out in- 
reat seal was composed of the independent infantry compa- | tion to make the visit now, that it might be thought | ducements or bridés, which Jefferson’s democracy 
nies from Hopkinsville and Bowling Green, Ky.|1. some that his motives were less patriotic than| did not. It says, if you Jabor in my cause and the 
in order, l'ranklin and Clarksville, Tennessee, and the Har- | <i ister or selfish. But he assured that great assem- people reject you, I will take care that your reward 
rs to rec- rison guards, cadets and lancers of this city. blage that towards that illustrious individual—their | shall be certain. He instanced the appointment of 
m Yalla- At ten o’clock the immense procession moved | row citizen and friend—he cherished, he possess- | Mr. Grundy, and then referred to the appointment 
wrought amidst the most deafening shouts of the inultitude, ed, no unkind feelings. He was a great‘chieftain | of John M. Niles, as poet Raster -ehsit) Wb abt 
—she beat irom the head of Broad street, through Spruce to —he had fought well and bravely for his country— | four months ago was ‘rejected by the people by 
| Spring, down Spring to Summer, down Summer to |), hoped he would live long and enjoy much hap- | 4,500 votes: To'be thus beaten’ was a sire pass- 
der ban- ine Ss aig A a ge 8 tog gh piness, and when he departed from this fleeting vale | port to an executive office. By the bye, he said 
e bali in to West College street, and through that street to| or tears, that he would enter into the abode of the | the office conferred upon Mf, Niles was not a very 
New Al- Walnut Grove, the county seat of Dr. a T. Seow just, made perfect. enviable one, for he had to take a seat previously 
Perego" Mes BN STEP’ FuLGIAE ihe Cuaitnel Orihe nd. Mr. Clay said that, in addressing an assembly of | oceupied by a creature than whom a more despica- 
the latch eo + ecrriad ‘i bea th taf Yh anounced |S many thousands as’ he now saw around him, | ble creeping reptile could not be named. His fel- 
mnipearii es COMeEntler trot WS Stars, wie " ' when so many topics were crowding into the mind, | low citizens, he presuined, would know to, whom 
eal vaio PE aero Dea setd et yes Nt he was ata loss to select atheme. Shall I, he ask- | he alluded. 
| shield— : : ; : 

; g ed, dwell upon aruined currency—upon the pros-| Mr, Clay here dwelt for some minutes upon the 
eae Vics presidente W. M. MePherson ‘or Ariens tration of business—the stagnation oftrade—and the | immoral tendency to which such a course of ad ni- 
ba hon Fok Gayle, of Alabaina; S. A. Bowen, esq. of destruction of commerce? Or shall I speak of the | nistration,.as he bad been alluding to, would lead. 
ll re- Missouri; Garnet Duncan, esq. of Kentucky; hon, wasteful extravagance of the eyer powers that be? But he beaten it would be checked—that the gridat 
ns: “For Jas. Bucks, of Mississippi; John Hogan, of Lilincis; Mr. Clay said a paper had just been put into his physican, yd allot box, was near at hand, and that 
» the in- C. L. Ash, esq. of Pennsylvania; J. P. Erskine, esq. | hands, which he had never seen before, that repre- by a Whe: el ne disease would be met by an eficc- 
ler.?” of Maryland; hon. B. Storer, of Ohio; A. C. Bullitt, |sented in the form of a pyramid, the expenditures bbe an og salutary remedy. When belore. had 
early all of Louisiana; J. White, of Indiana. | of the last three administrations, He held it up to suc las ate of things as now exists been known? 
gations, Secretaries—W. Sneethen, of Louisiana; R.|view and explained its tneaning. He read some of | When before such a disregard of obligations? When 
“compa: Scott, of Pennsylvania; C. Scott, of Mississippi; C.|the items of expenditure under the present adini- before wave 64 ont of 67 land offiecrs proved de- 
in, We C. Norvell, of Fennessee; A. A. Hall, of Tennessee; | nistration, which is so characteristically economical, faulters? When before have defaulters not only 
le Upper C. G. Wintersmith, of Ky.; W. W. Ferguson, of |and contrasted them with expenditures, under the been retained in office after their defalcations were 
banner, Arkansas; S. 8. L’Hommedieu, of Ohio; J. R.|same heads, made by the administration er aann kuown, but absolutely reappointed? He referredto 
Matty” Blocker, of Ala.; J. H. Matheney, of Mlinois. Quincy Adams—an adininistration W hose extrava: the appointment of Mr. mee ph ea 55 secretary of 
ate ban- Alter an invocation of the divine blessing, from | gance so shocked the sensibilities of the whole na- | state at a time when be was a defaulter, but Said:he 
r recent the rey, J. W. Ogden, the assemblage was address- ition! presumed the president did not refleet sufficiently 
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upon the tendency such an appointment would 
have. He referred to the Moore and Letcher case, 
and to the appointment of Hocker to the best office 
in the country for his services in that dark transac- 
tion. He had heard that Hocker had since proved 
a defaulter. , ica 
Mr. Clay said he would like to address himself 
directly to the democrats within the sound of his 
voice. He wished to address them, notas enemies, 
but as brothers, as men equally patriotic and equal- 
ly devoted with the whigs, to the best interests of 
the country. We differ, said he, but upon what 
subject do men not differ? Have all your hopes 
been realized in regard to the administration of the 
government? Have the pledges that were made 
you, been fulfilled? Take, for example, the one 
term for the presidency. Did not the great captain 
promise you that one term was ori for a presi- 
dent to serve? Was it carried out? How was the 
romise, not to appoint members of congress to of- 
ce, carried out? How was the promise, to reduce 


the extravagant expenditures, fulfilled? What prin- | 


ciple was carried out? what promise kept? what 
pledge redeemed? Is there an administration man 
in this vast assemblage that will answer, shouted 
the Kentucky orator in the loudest tones ofhis mu- 
sical voice? 

Mr. Clay said he had called the present a vast as- 
semblage, and he would take that occasion to de- 
clare that there were more people and more banners 
there than there were at the great Baltimore con- 


vention. And why are there so many people here, 
coming together from almost every state in the 
union? 


Mr, Clay said he claimed to be a democrat in the 
true sense of the word—a democrat ready to stand 
by or die for his country. He referred to the great 
contest now going on, and asked that nothing should 
be done to the injury of our opponents. All, he 
said, were interested alike—all were on board the 
great ship of state—all were alike interested in the 
success of the voyage. But there were exceptions 
to the general rule; there were beings in the lead of 
the party who could not be hung too high—beings 
who set all the baser passions of men at work— 
and labor constantly and solely for no good. There 
was another class—the boisterous officeholders, the 
pretorian band, the palace slaves—he was about to 
say of Martin Van Buren? But then to callsuch a 
man a king over such a people as this great con- 
course! oh, he would not so insult them! 

Mr. Clay, in conclusion, addressed the Tennes- 
seans particularly. He reverted to the position of 
Tennessee and Kentucky. They stood side by 
side—their sons fought side by side at New Or- 
leans. Kentuckians and Tennesseans now fight 
another and a different kind of battle. But they 
are fighting now, as then, a band of mercenaries, 
the cohorts. of power. They are fighting a band of 
officeholders, who call gen. Harrison a coward, an 
imbecile, an old woman! 

Yes, general Harrison is a coward—but he fought 
more battles than any other general during the last 
war, and never sustained a defeat. He is nostates- 
man—and yet he has filled more civil offices of trust 
and importance than almost any other man in the 
union! 

A man in the crowd here cried out, ‘tell us of 
Van Buren’s battles!” 

Ah! said Mr. Clay, I will have to use my col- 
Jeague’s language and tell you of Mr. Van Buren’s 
three great battles! He says that he fought general 
commerce and conquered him—tbat he fought gene- 
ral currency and conquered him—and that with his 
Cuba allies, he fought the Seminoles and got con- 
quered! " 

Mr. Clay referred, with great good humor, to the 
17,000 whig majority of Kentucky, and asked if 
generous, chivalric Tennessee would not enter the 
lists of competition with her? He doubted not she 
would make a gallant effort to not only run up 
alongside, but to come out ahead of her! 

[In the course of the day addresses were deliver- 
ed by Messrs. Horpxtns, UnpeRwoop, of Kentuc- 
ky, Wuire, of Indiana, Storer, of Ohio, Hocan, 
ot [llinois, judge Gaye, of Alabama, and others. 
The collation of the day, for the delegates and other 
strangers present, was provided by the farmers of 
Davidson county. The convention adjourned at 5, 
P. M. to meet again on the field the next day, when 
the hon. Mr. CraitrrenpeEN, of Ky. Mr. Baris 
Peyton, and others were to address the people.— 
More than a thousand ladies were on the conven- 
tion ground, in frunt of the principal stand.) 





GEN. JACKSON AND MR. CLAY. 
From the Nashville Whig, Augusi 21. 
In the Nashville Whig of Wednesday there ap- 
peared the following card: vithad 
To the editor of the Union: Stk: Being informed 


lic speech at Nashville yesterday, alledged that, I 
had appointed the hon. Edward Livingston secre- 
tary of state when he was a defaulter and knowing 
him to be one, I feel that I am justified in declaring 
the charge tobe false. It is known to all the country 
that the nominations made by the president to the 
senate are referred to appropriate committees of that 
body, whose duty it is to inquire into the character 
of the nominees, and that it there is any evidence 
of default, or any disqualifying circumstances ex- 
isting against them, a rejection of the nomination 
follows. Mr. Livingston was a member of the se- 
nate from the state of Louisiana when he was no- 
minated by me. Can Mr. Clay say that he op- 
poet the confirmation of his nomination, because 

e was a defaulter? If so, the journals of the se- 
nate will answer.—But his confirmation by the 
senate is conclusive proof that no such objection, 
if made, was sustained, and I am satisfied that such 
eee against him could not have been substan- 

ated. Sh 

I am also informed that Mr. Clay charged me 
with ap wating Samuel Swartwout collector of the 
port of New York, knowing that he had been an 
associate of Aaron Burr. ‘To this charge it is pro- 
per tosay that I knew of Mr. Swartwout’s connéc- 
tion with Aaron Burr, precisely as I did that of Mr. 
Clay himself, who if the history of the times did 
not do him great injustice, was far from avoiding 
an association with Burr when he’was at the town 
of Lexington in Kentucky. Yet Mr. Clay was ap- 

ointed secretary of state, and I may say confident- 
y with recomniendations for characterand fitness 
not more favorable than those produced to me by 
the citizens of New York in behalf of Mr Swart- 
wout. Mr. Clay;too at the time of his own appoint- 
ment to that high office, it will be recollected, was 
directly chiveas throughout the union with having 
bargained for it, and by none was this charge more 
earnestly made than by his present associates in 
Tennesee, Messrs. Bell and Foster. 

Under such circumstances how contemptible does 
this demagogue appear, when he decends from his 
high place in. the senate and roams over the coun- 
try, retailing slanders against the living and the dead. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 

Hermitage, Aug. 18, 1840. 

We have been favored with the following card 
from Mr Clay in reply to the foregoing extraordi- 
nary paper. His treatment of the attack, it will be 
seen, affords a singular contrast to the rude, unge- 
nerous, and uncalled for language of his accuser. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

Your surprise, I am quite. sure, will be as great 
as mine was, on the perusal of a note, signed An- 
drew Jackson, addressed to the editor of the Nash- 
ville Union, and bearing date on the 18th inst. 

_The circumstances of my present visit to Nash- 
ville are well known here. I declined repeated 
invitations to attend the convention hoiden on the 
17th inst. and finally yielded to an unusual appeal, 
with which I was honored, and which it would be 
difficult for any man to resist. 

I was called upon to address the convention. In 
what terms of respect and, for his military services, 
of praise, I spoke of the distinguished individual 
who is the occasion of this note all who heard me 
can testify. Among the subjects which I discus- 
sed, was that of the degeneracy in public virtue, 
and especially the delinquency and infidelity in 
public officers, of which within the last few years 
we have had such lamentable proof. In assignin 
the causes for this deplorable state of things, I stat- 


ed, as among them, the subversion of the rule laid, 


down by Mr. Jefferson, of honesty, capacity and fide- 
lity to the constitution, and the substitution for it of 


one founded on devotion and subserviency, not to: 


the country, but to the chief of a party. That per- 
sons appointed to office too often considered thein- 
selves as being only put in possession of their legi- 
mate share of the spoile of victory instead of feel- 
ing bound by the obligatione of a sacred trust con- 
fided for the benefit of the people.—In respect to 
cefaulters, I referred to the case of Mr. Livingston, 
of whose attainments asa jurist not more consis- 
tent with truth than my feelings, I spoke in the 
highest terms. He was one of the earliest and one 
of the greatest defanlters. His case occurred under 
Mr. Jetferson’s administration. The records both 
of the executive and judicial departments establish- 
ed his default. He remained a defaulter about a 

uarter of a century if not more. How he finally 
liquidated the balance against him, and when, I do 
not certainly know, butI believe it was by property 
and under the first term of general Jackson. But 
whenever and however it was, a tardy payment or 
composition of the debt could not and did not ex- 
punge the fact of bis original default. 


In arguing from cause to effect, I contended that! and discontent. 





that the hon. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, in his pub- 
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precedent, That it wasa virtual proclamation to 
all who were or might be defaulters that their inf. 


delity, in a public trust, constituted no insuperable 


barrier to a promotion to one of the highest offices 
in the government, [I did not attribute to general 
Jackson a knowledge of the default. I went even 
so far as to say that he might not have reflected upon 
the consequences of the appointarent. of an indivi- 
dual so situated. I must now say that, until gene- 
ral Jackson otherwise asserts, I am constrained to 
believe that he could not have been ignorant of a 
fact, so conspicuous in the annals of our country, 
as that of the default of Edward Livingston, esq. 
attorney of the United States, in the district of New 
York, during the administration of Mr. Jefferson, 
to the amount of about $100,000. 

It was in the train of the same thought and argu- 
ment, that I adduced the appointment of Mr. Swart- 
wout to the office of collector of the most important 
port.in the U. States, as one of the most important 
and injurious examples. His participation in the 
schemes of col. Burr was a fact of such universal 
noiority that, I supposed, and yet suppose, that no 
man the least conversant with the history of the 
country, could be ignorant of it. But it was not 
upon gen. Jackson’s knowledge of that fact, it wag 
upon the fact tself that I dwelt. 

It is now said that the appointment of Mr. Swart- 
wout was recommended by citizens of New York. 
I know nothing of these recommendations. Whe- 
ther they were cause or effect—whether they were 
gotten up to produce or to give color and cover to 
the appointments, previously determined to be 
made—their secret bistory only could disclose. 
The appointment occasioned general surprise among 
the friends and foes of the administration, at the 
time, and the sequel demonstrates how unwise it 
was. 

These topics of my address to the convention on 
Monday last, have been selected by general Jack- 
son for comment and animadversion. He was not 
present on the occasion. He has made no applica- 
tion to me for a correct account of what I actually 
said; but has been contended to reply upon “being 
informed,’”’ by whom, with what motives, and with 
what objects, I have no means of conjecturing. 
Whether his informer may not be some friend of Mr. 
Yan Baren, who in the present desperate state of 
his political fortunes, wishes to bring the general 
into the field, and to turn the tide of just indignation 
on the part of the people from the general’s protege, 
the exhibition of his name only would enable the 
public to decide. 

W ith regard to the insinuations, and gross epi- 
thets contained in gen. Jackson’s note, like impo- 
tent, malevolent, and derogatory from the dignity 
of a man who has filed the highest office in the 
universe, respect for the public, and for myself, al- 
low me only to say that, like other similar missiles, 
they have fallen harmless at my feet, exciting no 
other sensation than that of scorn and contempt. 

H. CLAY. 

Nashville, August 20, 1840. 

SPEECH OF DANIEL WEBSTER, 
At the great mass meeting at Saratoga on the 19th of 
August, 1840. 
From the New York American. 

We are here, my friends, in the midst of a great 
movement of the people. That a revolution in pub- 
lic sentiment on some important questions of public 
policy has begun, and is in progress, it is vain to at- 
tempt to conceal and folly to deny. What will be 
the extent of this revolution, what its immediate ef- 
fects upon political men and political measures— 
what ultimate influence it may have on the integri- 
ty of the constitution, and the permanent prosperity 
of the country, remains to be seen. Meantime, no 
one can deny that an extraordinary excitement ex- 
ists in the country, such as has not been witnessed 
for more than half a century—not local, not confined 
to any two, or three, or ten states, but pervading the 
whole, from north to south, and from east fo west, 
with equal force and intensity. For an effect so ge- 
neral, a cause of equal extent must exist. No cause, 
local or partial, can produce consequences so gene- 
ral and universal. In some parts of the country, 
indeed, local causes may in some degree add to the 
flame: but no local cause, nor any number of local 
causes, can account for the general excited state of 
the public mind. 

In portions of the country devoted to agriculture 
and manufactures, we hear complaints of want of 
market and low prices. Yet there are other portions 
of the country which are consumers, and not produ- 
cers of food and manufactures, and as purchasers, 
they should, it would seem, be satisfied with the log 
prices of which the sellers complain; but in these 
portions too of the country, there is dissatisfaction 
Every where there is complaining 


the appointment of Mr. Livingston was a pernicious | and a desire for change. 
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There are those who think this excitement among 
the people transitory and evanescent. I am not of 
that opinion. So far as { can judge, attention to pub- 
lic affairs among the people of the United States has 
increased, is increasing, and is not likely to be dimi- 
nished, and this not in one part of the country, but 
allover. This certainly is the fact, if we may judge 
from recent information. The breeze of popular ex- 
citement is blowing every where. It fans the air in 
Alabama and the Carolinas, and I am of opinion 
when it shall cross the Potomac, and range along the 
northern Alleghanies, it will grow stronger and stron- 
ger, uatil, son sr oer the gales of the empire state 
and the mountain blasts of New England, it will blow 
a perfect hurricane. 

There are those again who think these vast popu- 
lar meetings are got up by effort, but I say that no 
effort can get them up, and no effort can keep them 
down. . There must then be some general cause that 
animates the whole country. What is that cause? 
It is upon this point [ propose to give my opinion to- 
day. 1 have no design to offend any feeling, but in 

erfect plainness to express wy views to the vast 
multitude assembled here. I know there are amon 
them many who from first to last supported genera 
Jackson. & know there are many who, if conscience 
and patriotism had permitted, would support his suc- 
cessor, and I should ill repay the attention with which 
they may bonor me by any reviling or denunciation. 
Again, i come to play no part of oratory before you. 
If there have been times and occasions in my life 
when I.might be supposed anxious to exhibit myself 
in such a light, that period has passed, and this is not 
one of the occasions. I come to dictate and prescribe 
tonoman. If my experience, uot now short in the 
affairs of government, entitle my opinions to any re- 
spect, these opinions are at the service of my fellow 
citizens. What I shall state as facts, I shall hold 
myself and my character responsible for; what I 
shall state as opinions, all are alike at liberty to re- 
ject or to receive; asking only such fair interpreta- 
tion of them as the fairness and sincerity with which 
they are uttered may claim. 

What then has excited the whole land from Maine 
to Georgia, and that gives us assurance tha! while 
we are here meeting in New York in such vast num- 
bers, other like meetings are holding Spamgoows all 
the states? That this cause must be general as its 
effects certain, for it agitates the whole country and 
not parts only. 

hen that fluid in the human system indispensa- 
ble to life becomes disordered, corrupted or obstruct- 
ed in its circulation, not the head or the heart alone 
suffer, but the whole body, head, heart and hand, all 
the members and all the extremities, are affected 
with debility, paralysis, numbness and death. The 
analogy between the human system and the social 
and political system, is complete, and what the life 
blood is to the former, circulation, money, currency 
is to the latter; and if that be disordered or corrupt- 
ed, paralysis must fall on the system. 

the original, leading, main cause, then, of all our 
difficulties and disasters, is the disordered state of 
the treasury. This is perhaps not a perfectly obvi- 
ous truth, and yet one susceptible of easy demon- 
stration. In order to explain this the more readily, 
I wish to bring your minds to the consideration of 
the condition and the vast affairs of the United States. 
Our country is not a small province or canton, buta 
region extending over a large and diversified surface, 
with a population of various conditions, products 
and pursuits. Itis in this variety that consists its 
prosperity, for the different parts become useful one 
to the other, not by identity, but by different pro- 
duction, and thus each by interchange contributes to 
the interest of the other. Hence our internal trade; 
that which carries on this exchange of the products 
and industry of the different portions of the United 
States—is one of our most important, I had almost 
said the most important, interest. Its operations are 
easy and silent, not always perceptible, but diffusing 
health and.life throughout the system by the inter- 
course thus ma te from neighborhood to neigh- 
borhood, and from state tu state. 

Let me explain this a little in detail. You are 
here in a grain growing state. Your interest, then, 
is to have consumers, not growers of grain. The 
hands that in the belt of earth in which grain best 
succeeds, grow wheat, are interested to find mouths 
elsewhere to eat what they raise. The manufactur- 
ers of the north and the east need the grain of the 
middle states, and the cotton of the south, and these 
in turn buy the manufactures of the east. Nor is this 
solely matter of interest, but is in some degree 
brought about by the regulation of foreign govern- 
ments. Our manufactures find no sale in Europe, 
and much of our grain is under ordinary circum- 
stances excluded from its markets. In France it is 
never admitted, and in England contingently and un- 
certainly only, and in a manner to tantalize rather 
than gratify the American husbandman. 


This internal. trade, moreover, moves as it were 
in a circle, and not directly; the great imports of the 
country are made in New York, whence they pass 


to the south and to the west; but our exports are not 
mainly from New. k, but from the south—the main 
imports then are. gnadesat one corner of the union, 


and the exports from another. The same thing is 
true of other branches of trade. The produce of 
Ohio, much, of it, descends the river to New Orleans; 
but Ohio is supplied with foreign commodities and 
domestic fabrics mainly through the New York ca- 
nals, the lakes and the Ohio canal. The live stock 
of Kentucky goes to the Carolinas, but ape st f 
buys nothing there, but transmits the money to Bal- 
timore or Philadelphia, and there procures what she 
wants, to be sent to her across the Alleghanies. 

This circuit of trade in a country of such great 
extent as ours, demands more than in any country 
under heaven, a uniform currency for the whole peo- 
ple; that what is money in Carolina shall be so else- 
where, that what the Kentucky drover receives, 
what the planter of Alabama a f for, what the la- 
borer in New York gets in pay for his work and car- 
ries home to support his family, shall be of ascer- 
tained and uniform value. 


This is not the time nor the occasion for an essay 
or dissertation on money; but I. mean distinctly to 
express the opinion, that until the general govern- 
ment shall take in‘handitbe currency of the country, 
until that government shall devise some means, I say 
not what, of raising the whole currency to the level 
of gold and silver, there can be no prosperity. 

Let us retrace briefly the history. of the currenc 
question in this country—a most important branc 
of the commercial question. I appeal to all who 
have studied the history of those times and of the 
constitution, whether our fathers, in framing the con- 
stitution which should unite us in common rights 
and a common glory, had not also among their chief 
objects, to provide a uuiform system of currency for 
the whole country. I especially invite the ingeni- 
ous youth of the country to go back to the history 
of those times, and particularly to the Virginia re- 
solutions of 1775, ard to the proceedings of the con- 
vention at Annapolis in the same year, and they will 
there find the prevailing argument for forming a ge- 
neral government, was in order to secure a uniform 
system of currency—of custom house duties, and a 
general regulation of the commerce of the whole 
country. it was no longer to be the commerce of 
New York, or of Massachusetts, but of the United 
States, to be carried on under that star-spangled ban- 
ner, which borne on it, and into every sea, the glo- 
rious mottu—e pluribus unum. 

This being a chief and cherished object, when the 
first congress under the constitution assembled in N. 
York, general Washington in his speech naturally 
drew their attention to the necessity of a uniform 
currency, looking probably at that time to the mint 
first established in Philadelphia, to provide that cur- 
rency. 


I mention these circumstances to show that the 
differences in the currencies of the several states, 
and the want of a uniform system, both of commerce 
and currency, being among the chief inconveni- 
ences to be remedied by the establishment of the 
constitution; the subject very naturally and properly 
attracted the early attention of the president, at the 
first term of the first congress. 


At the second term, the United States bank was 
established. Without detaining you by quoting pa- 
pers or speeches of that day, I will simply refer any 
one curious to inquire to the official documents of 
the time, and to the extemporaneous expressions of 
public opinion on the leading measures of that day, 
for proof, that while one object of incorporating a 
national bank was, that it might occasionally make 
loans to government, and take heme of the dis- 
bursement of its revenues, another object, quite as 
prominent and important, was to furnish a circula- 
tion—a paper circulation—founded on national re- 
sources, that should be current all over the country. 
General Washington had the sagacity to see, what 
indeed minds less sagacious than bis could not fail! 
to perceive, that the confidence reposed in the Unit- 
ed States under the constitution, and in George 
Washington as the head of it, would impart to what- 
ever came from congress more authority and value 
than to any thing emanating from any single state. 

The assumption by congress of the state debts, 
illustrates this remark, for the moment the United 
States became bound for those debts and proceeded 
to fund them, they rose enormously and rapidly in 
value. 


General Washington and his advisers saw that a 
mixed currency, if the paper had the mark of the 
union, and bore on it the spread eagle—would com- 
mand universal confidence throughout the country; 
and the result proved the wisdotn of their foresight. 





From the incorporation of the first bank to the ex- 


piration of its charter, embracing a period of great 
commercial and political vicissitudes, the currency 
of that bank was never objected to—it, indeed, sur- 
peares the hopes and equalled the desires of every 
oy The charter expired in 1811—how or why, 
or irom what state of parties, it is not my purpose to 
discuss—but the charter expired in 1811. War 
with England was declared in June, 1812. Imme- 
diately upon the declaration of war, all the banks 
south of New England stopped payment, and those 
of New England ceased to issue notes, and thus, in 
fact, the specie paying there amounted to little or 
nothing. At the close of the war, the condition of 
the currency, which had become very much derang- 
ed, not improving, Mr. Madison presented the su 
ject to congress, In his messages, both in 1814 and 
1816, he dwelt earnestly on the subject, and in the 
latter year the second, Bank of the United States was 
incorporated, and went, at once into operation. At 
its outset, owing possibly to mismanagement—per- 
a 2 unavoidably—the bank met with heavy losses 
—but it fulfilled its functions in providing a curren- 
cy for the whole country, and neither during the 
eight years of president Monroe’s administration, 
nor the four years of president Adams’, were an 
complaints on that score heard. And now I desire 
to call attention to a particular fact. There were 
several candidates for presidency to succeed Mr. 
Monroe. General Jackson, Mr. Adams, Mr. Craw- 
ford and Mr. Clay. None of them received a suffi- 
cient number of votes from the electors to be chosen 
president. General Jackson received the largest 
number of any—but the house of representatives 
chose J. Q. Adams president. Fiom that moment 
a fierce opposition was commenced ;against Mr. 
Adams’ administration. I do not propose to discuss 
the character or conduct of this opposition. The 
fact of its existence is all that Ihave to do with 
now, and that from the inauguration, in March, 
1825, to March 1829, an opposition, distinguished 
for its remarkable ability, perseverance and ultimate 
success, was carried on under the naine and flag of 
gen, Jackson. 

Alt other candidates had disappeared. General 
Jackson was the sole opponent—and four years of 
active, angry political controversy ensued—during 
which every topic of complaint that could be drag- 
ged into the vortex was dragged in; and yet—ZJ beg 
special attention to this fact—not once during this 
four years controversy did general Jackson himself 
—nor any press in his interest—nor any of his 
friends in congress or elsewhere, raise a single voice 
against the condition of the currency, or propose 
any change therein. Of the hundreds here, possi- 
bly, who supported Jackson, not one dreamed that 
he was elected to put down established institutions 
and overthrow the currency of the country. Who, 
among all those that in the honest convictions of 
their hearts, cried hurra for Jackson! believed, or 
expected, or desired, that he would interfere with 
the Bank of the United States, or destroy the circu- 
lating wedium of the country. I stand here upon 
the fact, and defy contradiction from any quarter— 
that there was no complaint, then, any where, of 
the bank. There never was, before, a country of 
equal extent, where exchanges and circulation were 
carried on so cheaply, so conveniently and so secure- 
ly. General Jackson was inaugurated in March, 
1829, and pronounced an address upon that occa- 
sion, which I heard, as did the oath he took to sup- 
port the constitution. In that address were env- 
merated vatious objects, requiring, as he said, re- 
form—but among them was not the Bank of the 
United States—nor the currency. This was in 
March, 1829. In December, 1829, general Jackson 
came out with the declaration (than which, none I 
have ever heard, surprised me more) that “the con- 
stitutionality of tie Bank of the United States might 
be well questioned,” and that it had failed to furnish 
a convenient and uniform currency to the country. 

What produced this change of views? Down to 
March, of the same year, nothing of this sort was 
indicated or threatened. What then indicated the 
change? (a voice from the crowd said Martin Van 
Buren). If that be so, immediately rejoined Mr. 
Webster, it was the production of mighty conse- 
quences by a cause not at all proportioned. I will 
state, in connection with, and in elucidation of, this 
subject, certain transactions, which constitute one 
of those contingencies in human affairs, where casual 
circumstances, acting upon the peculiar temper and 
character, affect the fate of nations. A movement 
was made in the autumn of 1829, in orser to effect 
a change in certain officers of the branch of the 
Bank of the United States in Portsmouth, N. H. 
Mr. Woodbury, then a senator from New Hamp- 
shire, transmitted to the president of the bank at 
Philadelphia, a request, purporiing to proceed from 
merchants and men of business of all parties, asking 





the removal of the president of that branch, nol on 
political grounds, but us acceptable and advantage- 
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ous to the business community. At the same time 
Mr. Woodbury addressed a letter, marked confiden- 
tial, to the then secretary of the treasury, Mr. Ing- 
ham, suggesting that his department should, on po- 
litical grounds, obtain from the mother bank the re- 
moval of the branch ‘president. This letter was 
transmitted to the president of the mother bank, and 
reached hitn about the same time as the other; so 
that, looking upon this picture and upon that, upon 
one letter that urged the removal or political 
grounds, and on the other that denied that political 
consideration entered into the matter at all, he con- 
cluded to let oir os remain as they were. Appeals 
were then artfully made fo the president: His 
feelings were enlisted, and it is well known that 
when he had an object in view, his character was to 
go ahead. I mean to speak no evil, nor disrespect of 
eneral Jackson. He has passed off the stage to 
Fis retirement at the hermitage, which it would be 
as well, perliaps, that his friends should not disturb, 
and where I sincerely wish he may, in tranquillity 
pass the residue of his days. But, general Jack- 
son’s character was imperious—he took the back 
track never; and however his friends might differ, 
or whether they concurred or dissented—they were 
fain always to submit. General Jackson’ then put 
forth the pretensions that appointments bythe bank 
should have regard to the wishes of the treasury; the 
matter was formially submitted to the directors of 
the bank; and they as formally determined that the 
treasury could not rightfully or properly have any 
thing to say in the matter. 
angry correspondence ensued; for, gen. Jackson 
found in the president of the bank a man who had 
something of a spice of his own quality. The result 
was, that the’ bank resisted, and refused the required 
acquiescence in the dictations of the treasury. 

This happened in October, 1829, and in Decem- 
ber we had the message, in which, for the first time, 
the bank was arraigned.. Then came the applica- 
tion of the bank for reincorporation, the passage of 
a bili for that purpose through both houses, and the 

resident’s veto on it. The Bank of the United 
Frates being thus put down, a multitude of new 
state banks sprang up: and next came a law, adopt- 


ing some of these as deposite banks. Now, what I 


have to say in regard to gen. Jackson in this mat- 
ter is this! he said he could establish a better cur- 
rency; and, whether successful or notin this, it is 
at least to be said in his favor and praise, that he 
never did renounce the obligation of the federal go- 
verninent to take care of the currency—paper as 
wellas metallic of the people. It was in further- 
ance'of this duty, which he felt called on to dis- 
charge, of “providing a better currency,” that he 
recommended the exclusion of small bills. Why? 
Because, it was argued, it would improve the gene- 
ral mixed currency of the’ country; and, although 
he did not as distinctly as Mr. Madison, recognize 
the duty of the federal government to provide a cur- 


renicy for the people, he never renounced it, but, on’ 


the contrary in his message of December, ’35 hold 
this explicit language: . 

“By the use of the state banks, which do not de- 
rive their charters from the general government, and 
are not controlled by its authority, it is ascertained 
that the moneys of the United Statés can be collect- 
ed and distributed without loss or inconvenience, 
and that all the wants of the coinmunity, in relation 
to exchange and currency, are supplied as well as 
they have ever been before. [Message, Dec. 2, 
1835.} , ; 

It is not here a question whether these banks did, 
or not, effect the purpose which gen. Jackson takes 
so much praise to himself of accomplishing through 
their agency—that of supplying the country with as 
good a currency as they everenjoyed. But why, if 
this was not a duty of the federal government, is it 
mentioned at all?) In his last message in December, 
1836, reviewing the benefits (!) of his experiments 
on the currency, he thus speaks: 

‘At the time of the removal of the deposites, it 
was alleged by the advocates of the Bank of the U. 
States, that the etate banks, whatever might be the 
regulations of the treasury department, contd not 
make the transfers required by the goveinment, or 
negotiate. the domestic exchanges of the country — 
It is now well ascértained that the real domestic ex- 
changes performed through discounts by the United 
States bank and its twenty-five branches, were one- 
third less than those of the deposite banks for an 
equal period of time; and if a comparison be insti- 
tuted between the amounts of services rendered by 
these institutions, on the broader bases which has 
been used by the advocates of the U. States bank, 
in estimating what they consider the domestic ex- 
changes, the result will be still more favorable to the 
deposite banks.” 

Here we have the distinct assertion, that through 
the state banks, he had accomplished more in es- 
tablishing a good currency and easy exchanges, than 


A long, and somewhat ' 


had been done by the Bank of the United States. 
However this fact may be, all this, I say, amounts 
to acknowledgment of the duty of the general go- 
vernment, ane as an emanation of the power of coin- 
ing money, and as the representative of that metal- 
lic money, the exclusive peek coining which is 
in congress—to provide a ‘ul tufrency. 

I contend for this principle, that down to the end 
of gen. Jackson’s administration, no administration 
of this country had turned their back upon this pow- 
er: and, I now proceed to show, by extracts from 
Mr. Van Buren’s letter to Sherrod Williams, to 
which, since he has largely referred to it lately, 
there can be no unfitness in my referring, that he, 
too, admitted the obligation of supplying a uniform 
currency and convenient medium of exchange, which 
be Hao: can be effected by the state deposite 

anks: 

“Sincerely believing for the reasons which have 
just been stated, that the public ‘funds may be as 
safely and conveniently transmitted from one por- 
tion of the union to another; that domestic exchange 
can be as successfully and as cheaply effected, and 
the currency to be rendered at least as sound under 
the existing system, as those objects could be ac- 
complished by means of a national bank, I would 
not seek a:remedy for the'evils to which you allude, 
should they unfortunately occur and through’such a 
medium, even if the unconstitutional objections were 
not in the way.”’,. [Aug. 8, 1836.} 

_He denies not the duty of superintending the cur- 
rency, but thinks the deposite banks of the states 
under the control of congress, can' effect the pur- 
pose. This letter. was written when Mr. Van Bu- 
ren was a candidate for the presidency. 

Two months only after gen. Jackson had retired, 
and when his vigorons hand was no longer there to 
uphold it, the league of state banks fell and crum- 
bled into atoms; and when Mr. Van Buren had been 
only two months president, he convoked a special 
session of congress forthe ensuing September. The 


its commerce—its:currency utterly deranged. What 
was to be done? What would Mr. Van Buren re- 
commend? He could not go back to the Bank of 
the United States, for he had committed himself 
against its constitutionality; nor could he, with any 
great prospect of success, undertake to reconstruct 
the league of-deposite banks; for it had recently 
failed, and the country had lost confidence in it.— 
What then was to be done? He could go neither 
backward nor. forward. What did nedo? I:mean 
not to speak disrespectfully, but I say, he—escaped! 
Afraid to touch the fragments of the broken banks 
—unable to touch the United States bank—he (fold- 
ed up his arms and said—the government .has no- 
thing to do with providing a currency for the peo- 
ple. That I may do him no wrong, I will read his 
own language. His predecessors had all said, we 
will not turn our backs upon this duty of govern- 
nent to provide a uniform currency—his language 
is, we will turn our backson this question. He pro- 
poses nothing for the country, nothing for the relief 
of commerce or the regulation of exchanges, but 
simply the means of getting money into the treasury 
without loss: 
From Mr. Van Buren’s first message. 

“Tt is not the province of government to aid indi- 
vidnals in the transfer of their funds, otherwise than 
through the facilities of the post office department. 
As justly might it be called on to provide for the 
transportation of their merchandise.” 

* * * * * * 

“Tf, therefore, 1 refrain from suggesting to con- 
gress any specific plan for regulating the exchanges 
or the currency—relieving mercantile embarrass- 
ments—or interfering with the ordinary operations 
of foreign and domestic commerce, it is from a con- 
viction that such are not within the constitutional 
province of the general government, and that their 
adoption would be to promote the real and perma- 
nent welfare of those they might be designed to 
aid.” 

I put it to you, my friends, if this is a statesman’s 
argument. You can transport your merchandise 
yourselves, you can build ships and make your own 
wagons; but can you make a currency? Can you 
say what shall be money, and what shall not be 
money—and determine its value here and else- 
where? Why, it would be as reasonable to say, the 
people could make war for themselves, as to say 
that they may exercise this other, not less ex- 
clusive attribute of sovereignty, of making a cur- 
rency for themselves. He insists that congress has 
no power to regulate currency or exchanges—none 
to initigate the embarrassiments of the country—none 
to relieve ifs prostrate industry—and even if the 
power did exist, it would be unwise, in his opinion, 
to exercise it! 

These are the doctrines of the president’s ‘iret 








message, and [ have noopinion of it now, that I did 


country was in wide-spread confusion—paralysed in. 


— 
ee 


notthen entertain. I desire not to appear wise afte, 
the event—I am not a prophet, nor the son of a pro- 
phet, and yet I declare when T heard the declaration, 
of this message, and reflected on its consequence, | 
saw, or thought I saw, all*the suffering, loss and eyi| 
that is now before us. oe 

Let us compare this declaration with that of one 
now numbered with the mighty dead—of one, who 
has left behind a reputation excelled by that of no 
other man, as untlerstanding thoroughly the consti- 
tution—of one born and cradled with it, taking part 
in its inception, and closing his public career by 
adininistering its highest office—I need not name 
James Madison. , 

In his message to congress in December, 1815— 
when the war had closed, and the eountry was labor- 
ing under the disordered curiency of that period, the 
president thus spoke. ori 

“It is essential to every modification of the finan- 
ces, that the benefits of a uniform national eurreney 
shonld be restored to the community. ‘The absence 
of the precious metals will, it is believed, be a tem- 
porary evil; but until they can again be rendered 
the general medium of exchange, it devolves on the 
wisdom of congress to provide a substitite, which 
shall equally engage th2 confidence, and’ aceommo- 
date the wants of the citizens throughout the union. 
If the operation of the state banks cannot produce 
this result, the probable operation of a national bank 
will merit consideration, &c.”’ 

At that session, congress incorporated the Bank of 
the United States, and at the next session, the presi- 
dent held this language, respecting the currency and 
that bank. 

From Mr. Madison’s last message. 

“For the intezests of the community at large as 
well as for the purposes of the treusury, it is essen- 
tial, that the nation should possess a currency of 
equal value, credit and use, wherever it may circu- 
late. The constitution has entrusted congress ex- 
clusively, with the power of creating and regulating 
a currency of that description; and the measures 
taken, during the last session, in execution of the 
power, give every promise of success. ‘The bank of 
the United States has been organized under auspices 
the most favorab’ and cannot fail to be an impor- 
tant auxiliary to |..vuse measures.” 

How that sounds now as an argument for the 
sub-treasury! Here you have set up, a doctrine 
vitally affeeting ‘the business and pursuits of the 
country, fatal to your families, and you must deter- 
mine for yourselves if it shall be the doctrine of. the 
country. But before determining, look well at the 
constitution—weigh all precedent—and if names and 
authority are to be appealed to, contrast those of pre- 
sident Van Buren, with those of the dead Patriarch, 
whose words I have just read fo you, and decide ac- 
cordingly. 

We have heard much from the administration 
against banks and banking systems. I donot mean 
to discuss that topic—but I will say, that their 
tampering with tlie currency, and ¢ourse in relation 
to it, has more than all other cause3 increased these 
banks. 

But Mr. Van Buren’s: message contain a fatal 
principle, one altogether wrong, the principle that 
the government has nothing to do with providing a 
currency for the country, in other words, propos- 
ing a separation between the money of the govern- 
ment and the money of the people. This is the 
great error—which cannot be coinpromised with— 
which is susreptible of no amelioration, or moiifica- 
tion, or remedy, but the caustic which shall totally 
eradicate it. 

Do we not know that there must always be bark 
paper? ‘Is there a man here who expects that he or 
his children, or his children’s children, shall see the 
day when only gold coin, glittering through silk 
purses, will be the currency of the country, to the 
entire exclusion’ of bank notes? Not one. ~ But it 
is the neglect of the government to perform its duties 
that makes these bank notes questionable. You here, 
in New Yoik, have sound bank paper, redeemable 
in cvin, andif you were surrounded bv a Chinese 
wall, it might be indifferent to you whether govern- 
ment looked after the currency or not. But you have 
daily business relations with Pennsylvania, and with 
the west, and east, and south, and have a direct in- 
terest that their'currency too shall be ‘sound; for 
otherwise the very superiority of yours is, toa cer- 
tain degree, an injury and loss to you—since you 
pay in the ee of specie for what you buy, 
and you sell for such money as circulates in the 
states with which you deal. But'New York cannot 
effect the general restoration of the currency, nor 
any one state, or any number of states short of the 
whole—and hence the duty of the general zgovern- 
ment to superintend this interest, . 

What does the sub-treasury propose? Its basis is 
a separation of the concerns of the ‘treasury from 





those of the people. That bill provides: 
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Sub treasury law, 
There shall be provided in the new treasury build- 


. ing, at, Washington, rooms for the use of the trea- 


surer, and fire proof vauits and safes for the keep- 
ing of the public toneys; and these vaults and 
sales ave declared to be the tywasury of the United 
States. : . 
That the vaults and safes of the mint in Philadel- 
hia, and the branch mint at New Orleans, shall also 
be places for the deposite and safekeeping of the 
blic moneys, and that there shall be fire proof 
vaults and safes also in the custom houses of New 
York and Boston, and in Charleston, South Carolina, 
and St. Louis, Missouri, and that these also shail be 
places of deposite. : 


That there shall be a receiver general at Ne 
York, Charleston and St. Louis. That the treasurers 
of these mints, and (ie receivers general, shall kee 
the public money without loaning or using it until 
ordered to be paid out? and into the hands of these 
treasurers and receivers general, all collectors of 
public money are to pay what they receive. 


That the resolutions of congress of April, 1816, 
be so far altered as that hereafter of all duties, taxes 
and debts due and becoming due to the United States, 
after June of this year, one-fourth shall be paid in 
specie; after June of next year, one-half; after June 
of 1842 three fourth; and after June 1843, the whole. 
So after June 1843, all debts due to the United States, 
whether for duties, taxes, sales of public lands, pa- 
tents, postages of letters, or otherwise, shall be paid 
in gold and silver only.”” 


That from and after June, 1842, every officer or 
agent in the government, in making disbursements 
or payments on account of the U. States, shall make 
such payments in gold or silver coin only. 


Receiver general in New York to be paid $4,000 
salary—the others each $2,400. 


I propose to say a few words on these provisions. 
{n the first place, it seerns very awkward to declare 
by law certain rooms in Washington, and certain 
safes and vaults therein te treasury of the United 
States. We have been accustomed heretofore to 
look upon the treasury as a department of the go- 
vernment, recognised by the constitution, which de- 
clares that no money shall be drawn from the trea- 
sury, except upon appropriations made in due course 
of law. It may, however, be made a question whe- 
ther any thing but these rooms and safes at Wash- 
ington are not now withdrawn from the protection 
of the constitution. It is senseless. It is absurd. 
It is as if the legislature of New York should de- 
clare that certain desks and tables, in a certain large 
room at the United States hotel*, constituted the 


court for the correction of errors of the state of New 
York. 


What else does this bill do? It declares there 
shall be certain vaults, and safes, and rooins. But 


_ it has not.been for want of adequate vaults, and safes, 


and rooms, that we have lost our money, but owing 
to the hands to which we have trusted the kevs. It 
is in the character of the officers and not in the 
strength of bars aid vaults, that we must look for 
security of the public treasure. What would be 
thought in private life, if some rich merchant, J. J. 
Astor for instance, shonld determine no longer to 
trust his money with banks and bank directors, who, 
nevertheless, have a common interest with him in 
upholding the credit and stability of the currency, 
and should build for himself certain safes and vaults, 
and having placed his trea3ures therein should, of 
some 40 or 50 hungry individuals, who might apply 
for the office of treasurer, give the keys to him who 
would work the cheapest. You might not perhaps, 
pronounce him insane but you would certainly say, 
he acted very unlike J. J. Astor. Now what is true 
of private affairs is especially true of public affairs, 
and what would be absurd in an individual is not less 
in a government. What is doing in Boston, where 
I belong? there are banks there, respectable specie 
paying trust-worthy banks, managed by prudent and 
discreet men—and yet the treasure of the country is 
withdrawn from the keeping of those institutions, 
with a capital paid in of two millions of dollars, and 
locked up in safes and vaults, and one of the presi- 
dent’s political friends from another state, is sent for 
to come and keep the key. ‘There is in his case no 
president to watch the cashier, no cashier to watch 
the teller, and no directors to overlook and control 
all—but the whole responsibility is vested in one 
man. Do you believe that, if under such circum- 
stances, the United States, following the example of 
incividuals, were to offer to receive private funds in 
deposite in such a safe, and allow interest on them, 
they would be e:.trusted with any? There are no 

*It may be necessary, to the explanation of this il- 
lustration, to state, that the court of errors was at the 


time holding a session at the United States hotel at Sa- 
ratoga. 








securities under this new system of keeping the pub- | friend. Let us look alittle more nearly at this 
lie moneys that we had not before, while many that | matter, and see whom, in truth, it does favor. Who 


did exist, in the personal character, high trusts and 
diversified interests of the: officers and directors of 
banks are removed. Moreover, the number. of re- 
ceiving and disbursing officers, is increased, and in 
proportion is the danger to the public treasure in- 
creased. " 

The next provision is, that money once received 
into the treasury. is not to be loaned out; and if this 
law is to be the law of the land, this provision is not 
to be complained of, for dangerous indeed would be 
the temptation, and pernicious the consequences, if 


‘these treasurers were to be left at liberty to loan out 


to favorites and party associates, the money drawn 
from the people. Yet the practice of this govern- 
ment hitherto has always been opposed to this poli- 
cy of locking up the money of the people when and 
while it is not required for the public service. Uutil 
this time the public deposites, like pare deposites, 
were used by the banks in which they were placed, 
as some compensation for the trouble of safe keep- 
ing and in furtherance of the general convenience. 
When, in 183-, general Jackson formed the league 
ofthe deposite. state banks, they were speciaily di- 
rected by Mr. Taney, then secretary of the treasu- 
ry, to use the public funds in discounts for the ac- 
commodation of the business of the country. And 
why should this not be so? The president now 
says, if the money is kept in the banks it will be 
used up by them in discounts, and they will derive 
benefit therefrom. What then? Is it a sufficient 
reason for depriving the community of a beneficial 
measure, because the banks that carry it out will 
also measureably derive some benefit from it. The 
question is, will the public be benefited? and if this 
be answered affirmatively, it is no bar to say that 
the banks will be too. The government is not to 
play the part of the dog in the manger. The doc- 
trine is altogether pernicious, opposed to our expe- 
rience, and to the habits and business of the nation. 

The next provision is, that requiring, after 1843, 
all dues to the government shall be paid in gold and 
silver; and bowever onerous or injurious this provi- 
sion, it is to be conceded that the government can, 
if they choose enfore it. They have the power, and 
as good citizens, we must submit. But such a 
practice will be inconvenient; I will say oppressive. 
How are those who occupy 3-4ths of the surface of 
the United States to comply with this provision? 
Here, in commercial neighborhoods and in large 
cities, the difficulty will be less; but where is the 
man who is to take up lands in the western states 
to get specie—how transport it? The banks around 
him pay none—he gets none for his labor: and yet, 
oppressive as all this is, I admit that the govern- 
ment have aright to pass such a law, and that while 
it is a iaw, it must be obeyed. 

But what. are we promised as the equivalent for 
all this inconvenience and oppression? Why, that 
the government in its turn will pay its debts in 
specie and that thus what it receives with one hand, 
it will pay out with the other—anda metallic circu- 
lation will be established. I undertake to say that 
no greater fallacy than this was ever uttered; the 
thing is impossible, and for this plain reason. The 
dues which government collects come from indivi- 
duals each pays for himself. But it is far otherwise 
with the disbursements of government. They do 
rot go down to individuals, and seeking out the 
workmen and the laborers, pay to each his dues, 
government pays in large sums to large contractors 
—and to these they pay gold and silver. Butdo 
the gold and silver reach those whom the contractor 
employs? On the contrary, che contractors deal as 
they see fit with those whom they employ, or of 
whom they purchase. The army and navy are fed 
and clothed by contract; the materials for your 
suioptuous custom houses, your fortifications, for 
the Cumberland road, and for other public works, 
are allsupplied by contract. Large contractors 
flock to Washington and receive their tons of gold 
and silver: but 2 they carry it with them to Maine, 
Mississippi, Michigan, or wherever their residence 
and vocation may be? No—not a dollar; but selling 
it for depreciated paper, the contractor swells his 
profits by this added premium, and pays off those he 
owes in depreciated bank notes. This is not an 
iunaginary case. I speak of whatis in proof. A 
contractor came to Washington last winter, receiv- 
ed a draft of $180,000 on a specie paying bank in 
New York. This he sold at 10 per cent. premium, 
and. with the avails purchased wild-cat money, 
with which he paid the producer, the farmer, the 
laborer. This is the operation of specie payments. 
It gives to the government hard money, to the rich 
contractor hard money, bunt to the producer and la- 
borer it gives paper, and bad paper only; and yet 
this system is recommended as specially favoring 
the poor man, rather than the rich,and credit is 
claimed for this administration as the poor man’s 





are the rich in this country? There is very little 
hereditary wealth among us—and large capitalists 
are not numerous. But.some there are, neveithe- - 
less, who liveyon the interest of their money, and 
these cerlainly do not suffer, by this new docirine; 
for their revenues are rendered more valuable, 
while the objects of living are reduced in value. 
There is the money lender, too, who. suffers not by 
the reduction of prices all around bim, Who else 
are the rich in this country? Why, the holders of 
office. He who has a fixed salary, of from $2,500 
to $5,000 finds prices falling; but does his salary 
fall? On the contrary, three-fourths of that salary 
will now purchase more than the whole of it would 
purchase oy km and he therefore, is not dissatisfied 
with this new law. 

There is, too, another class of our fellow citizens, 
wealthy men, who have prospered during the last 
year, and they have prospered, when nobody else 
prospers. I mean the owners of shipping. What is 
the reason? Give ine a reason. Weil, f will give 
youone. The shipping of the country carries on the 
foreign and domestic trade—the larger vessels being 
chiefly in the foreign trade. Now, why have these 
been successful. I will answer by an example. . I 
live on the sea coast of New England, and one of 
my nearest neighbors is the largest ship owner, pro- 
bably, in the United States. During the past year he 
has made what might suffice for two or three for- 
tunes; and how has he made it? He sends his ships 
to Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, to take freights 
of cotton. This staple, whatever the price abroad, 
cannot be suffered to rot at home, and therefore it is 
shipped. My friend tells bis captain to provision his 
ship at Natchez, for instance, where he buys flour 
and stores in the depreciated currency of that region, 
and pays for them by a bill on Boston, which he sells 
at 48 pet cent. premium. Here at once, as will be 
seen, he gets his provision for half price. He deli- 
vers his freight in Europe, and gets paid for it in 
good money. The disordered currency of the coun- 
try to which he belongs does not follow nor afflict him 
abroad. He gets his freight in good money, places 
it in the hands of his owner’s banker, who again 
draws ata premium forit. The ship owners, then, 
makes money, when all others are suffering, because 
he can escape from the influence of the bad laws and 
bad currency of his own country. Now, I will con- 
trast the story of this neighbor with that of another 
of my neighbors, not rich. Heisa New England 
mechanic, hard working, sober and intelligent—a 
tool maker by trade, who wields his own sledge 
hammer. His particular business is the making of 
augers for the south and southwest. He has for 
years employed many hands, and been the support 
thereby, of many families around him—himself, 
meanwhile, moderately prosperous until these evil 
times caine on. Yearly, however, for some years, 
he has been going backwards—not less industrious— 
not less frugal—he has yet found, that, however appa- 
rently good the prices he might receive at the south 
and southwest for his tools, the cost of converting 
those funds into funds current in New England was 
ruinous. He has persevered, however, always hoping 
for some change for the better, and contracting gra- 
dually the circle of his work and the number of his 
workmen, until at length, the little earnings of the 
past wasted, and the condition of the currency be- 
coming worse and worse, he is reduced to bankrupt- 
cy; and he and the twenty families that he had sup- 
ported are beggared by no fault of their own. What 
was his difficulty?, He could not escupe from the 
evils of bad laws and bad currency at home; and 
while his rich neighbor, who could, and did, is made 
richer by these very causes, he, the honest and in- 
dustrious mechanic, is crushed to the earth; and yet 
we are told this is a system for promoting the inte- 
rests of the poor. 

This leads me naturally to the subject of Ameri- 
can labor, which has hardly been considered or dis- 
cussed as carefully as it deserves. What is Ameri- 
can labor? It is best described by saying, it is not 
European labor. Nine-tenths of the whole labor of 
this country is performed by those whocultivate the 
land they or their fathers own, or who in their work- 
shops employ some little capital of their own, and 
mix it up with their‘labor, here does this exist 
elsewhere? Look at the different departments of 
industry, whether agricultural, manufacturing or 
mechanical, and you will find that in ali, the laborers 
mix up some little capital with the works of their 
hands. The laborer of the United States—strike 
out the laborers of the United States, including there- 
in all who in some way or other belong to the indus- 
irious and working classes and you reduce the pe- 
pulation of the United States from sixteen millions 
to one million. The American laborer is expected 
to have a comfortable home, decent, though frugal 
living, to clothe and educate his children, to Guallfy 
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them to take part, as all are called to do, in the po- 
litical affairs and governinent of their country. Caa 
this be sdid of any European laborer? Does he take 
any share in the government of his country, or feel 
it an obligation to educate his children? There nine- 


tenths of the laborers have no interest in the soil they | agr 


cultivate nor in the fabrics they produce; no hope 
under any circumstances of raising themselves, or of 


raising their children above the condition of a day 
laborer at wages,and only know the government 
under which they live, by the sense of its oppressions, 
which they have no voice in mitigating. 

To compare such a state of labor with the labor of 
this country, or to reason from’ that to ours, is pre- 

osterous. And yet the doctrine now is, not of in- 
dividuals only—but of the administration, that the 
wages of American labor must be brought down to 
the level of those of Europe. 

I have said this is not the doctrine of a few indi- 
duals, and on that head I think injustice bas been 
done to a senator from Pennsylvania, who has been 
made to beara large share of the responsibility of 
suggesting such a policy. If I mistake not, the same 
idea is thrown out in the president’s message of-——, 
and in the treasury report. Hear what Mr. Wood- 
bury says: 

“Should the states not speedily suspend more of 
their undertaking which are unproductive, but by 
new loans, or otherwise, find means to employ ar- 
mies of laborers, in. consuming, rather than raising 
crops, and should prices thus continue in many cases 
to be unnaturally inflated, as they have been of late 

ears, in the face of a contracting currency, the ef- 

ect of it on our finances would be still more to les- 
son exports, and, consequently, the prosperity and 
revenue of our foreign trade.” 

He is for turning off from the public works these 
“arinies of laborers” who consume without produc- 
ing crops, and thus bring down prices, both of crops 
and labor. Diminish the mouths that consume, and 
multiply the arms that produce, and you have the 
treasury prescription for mitigating distress and rais- 
ing prices! How would that operate in this great 
state? You have, perhaps, some 15,000 men em- 

loyed on your public works—works of the kind 
that the secretary calls ‘“‘unproductive’’—and even 
with such a demand as they must produce for provi- 
sions, prices are very low. The secretary’sremedy 
is to set them to raise provisions themselves, and 
thus augment the supply while they diminish the 
demand. In this way the wages of labor are to be 
reduced, as well as the prices of agricultural produc- 
tions. But this is not all. I have in my hand an 
extract from a speech in the house of representa- 
tives, of a gentleman from New Hampshire, Mr. 
Burke, a zealous supporter of the administration, 
who maintains that other things being reduced 
in proportion, you may reduce the wages of labor, 
without evil consequences. And where does he 
seek his example? In the Mediterranean. He 
fixes himself upon Corsica and Sardinia. But what 
is the Corsican laborer, that he should be the model 
upon which American labor is to be formed? Does 
he know any thing himself? Has he any education 
or does he give any to his children? Has he a home, 
a freehold, and the comforts of life around him? No. 
With a crust of bread and a handful of olives, his 
daily wants are satisfied. And yet from such a state 
of society the laborer of New England, the laborer 
of the United States, ‘3 to be taught submission to 
low wages. The extract before me state that the 
wages of Corsica are: 

«‘For the male laborer, 24 cents a day. 

«And the female do. li cents do.” 

And the honorable gentleman argues that, owing 
to the greater cheapness of other articles, this is re- 
latively as much as the American laborer gets, and 
he illustrates the fact by this bill of clothing fora 
Corsican laborer: 

Jacket, lasting 24 months, 8 francs. 
Cap, do. 24 do. 2 do. 
Waistcoat, do. 86 do. 4 do. 
Pantaloons, do. 18 do. 5 do. 
Shirt, do. 12 do. 8 do. 
Pair of shoes, do. 6 do. 6 do. 


28 francs. 

Now what say you, my friends—what will the 
farmer of New York, of Pennsylvania, and New 
England say, to the idea of walking on Sunday to 
church at the head of his family, in his jacket two 
yeas old? What will the young man say, when, his 
work ended, he desires to visit the families of his 
neighbors, to the one pair of pantaloons, not quite 
2 years old indeed, but, as the farmers say of a colt, 
coming two next grass, and which for 18 months 
have done yeoman’s service? Away with it all— 
away with this plan for humbling and degrading the 
free, intelligent, well educated, and well paid labor 
of the United States to the level of the almost brute 


labor of Europe. 


There is not much danger that schemes and doc- 
trines, such as these, shall find favor with the le. 
They understand their own interest too well for that. 
Gentlemen, I am a farmer, on the sea shore, and 
have, of course, occasion to employ some degree of 
icultural labor. Iam sometimes also rowed out 
to sea, being, like other New Englandmen, fond of 
occasionally catching a fish, and findiag health and 
recreation in warm weather, from the air of the 
‘ocean. For the few months during which I am able 
to enjoy this retreat from labor, public or profession- 
al, I do not often trouble my a or they me, 
with conversation on politics.. It happened, how- 
ever, about three weeks ago, that on such an excur- 
sion as I have mentioned, with one man only with 
me, I mentioned this doctrine of the reduction of 
prices, and asked his — of it. 

He said he did not like it. I replied, the wages 
of labor, it is true, are reduced; but then flour and 
beef, and perhaps clothing, all of which you buy, 
are reduced also. What, then, can be your objec- 
tions? Why, said he, it is true that flour is now low; 
but then it is an article that may rise suddenly, by 
means of a scanty crop, in a, or at home; and 
if it should rise trom five dollars to ten, I am not 
certain that it would fetch the price of my labor up 
with it. But while wages are high, then I am safe, 
and if produce chances to fall so much the better for 
me. But there is another thing. I have but one 
thing to sell, that is my labor; but I must buy man 
things—not only flour, and meat and clothing, but 
also some articles that come from other countries; a 
little sugar, a little coffee, a little tea, a little of the 
common spices and such like. 

Now, I do not see how these foreign articles will 
be brought down, by reducing wages at home; and 
before the price is brought down of the only thing I 
have to sell, I want to be sure that the prices will 
fall, also, not of a part, but of all the things which I 
must buy. 

Now, gentlemen, though he will be astonished, or 
amused, that I should tell the story, before such a 
vast and respectable assemblage as this, I will place 
this argument of Seth Peterson, sometimes farmer 
and sometimes fisherman on the coast of Massachu- 
setts, stated to me while pulling an oar with each 
hand, and with the sleeves of his red shirt rolled up 
above his elbows, against the arguments, the theo- 
ries, and the speeches of the administration and all 
its friends, in or out of congress, and take the ver- 
dict of the country, and of the civilized world, whe- 
ther he has not the best side of the question. 

Since I have adverted to this conversation, gentle- 
men, allow me to say, that this neighbor of mine is 
a man of fifty, one of the several sons of a poor man; 
that by his labor he has obtained some few acres, his 
own unincumbered freehold, has a comfortable dwel- 
ling, and plenty of the poor man’s blessings. Of 
these, I have known six, decent!y and cleanly clad, 
each with the book, the slate, and the map, proper 
to its age, all going at the same time daily to enjoy 
the blessing of that which is the great glory of New 
England, the common free school. Who can con- 
template this, and thousands of other cases like it, 
not as pictures, but as common facts, without feeling 
how much our free institutions, and the policy hith- 
erto pursued have done for the comfort and happi- 
ness of the great mass of our citizens? Where in 
Europe, where in any part of the world out of our 
country, shall we find labor thus rewarded and the 

eneral condition of the people so good? Nowhere. 

o where! Away, then, with the injustice and the 
folly of reducing the cost of productions with us, to 
what is called the common standard of the world.— 
Away, then, away at once and forever, with the mi- 
serable policy, which would bring the condition of 
a laborer in the United States, to that of a laborer in 

Russia, or Sweeden, in France or Germany, in Italy 
or Corsica. Instead of following these examples, let 
us hold up our own, which all nations may well envy, 
and which, unhappily, in most parts of the earth it is 
easier to envy than to imitate. 

But it is the cry and effort of the times to stimu- 
late those who are called poor, against those who are 
called rich: and yet among those who urge this cry 
and seek to profit by it, there is betrayed sometimes 
an occasional sneer at whatever savors of humble 
life. Witness the reproach against a candidate now 
before the people for their highest honors, that a log 
aoe with plenty of Lard cider, is good enough for 

im. 

It appears to some persons, that a great deal too 
much use is made of the symbol of the log cabin.— 
No man of sense supposes, certainly, that the having 
lived in a log cabin is any further proof of quali- 
fication for the presidency, than as it creates a pre- 
sumption, that any one, who from humble condi- 
tion, or under unfavorable circumstances, has been 
able to attract a considerable degree of public atten- 
tion, is possessed of reputable qualities, moral and 





intellectual, 


Y | just feeling. Other things, gen 


But it is to be remembered, that this matter of 
the log cabin originated, not with the friends of the 
whig candidate, but with his enemies. Soon afte; 
his nomination at Harrisburg, a writer for cne of 
the leading administration papers spoke of this 
“log-cabin,” and his use of “hard cider,” by way 
of sneer and reproach. As might have been ex. 
pected, for pretenders are coon false, his faunt 
at humble life proceeded from the party which 
claims for itself the character of the purest demo. 
eracy.. The whole party appeared to enjoy it, or at 
} least they countenanced it, by silent acquiescence: 
for I do not know that, to this day, any eminent indi. 
vidual, or any leading newspaper, attached to the 
administration, has rebuked this scornful jeering at 
the supposed humble condition or circumstances jn 
life, past or present, of a worthy man and a war 
worn soldier. But it touched a tender point in the 
erg feeling. It naturally roused indignation.— 

hat was intended as reproach, was immediately 
seized on, as merit. ‘Be it so—be it so,”’ was the 
instant burst of the public voice. ‘Let him be the 
log cabin candidate. What you say in scorn, we 
will shout with all our lungs; from this day, we 
have our cry of rally, and we shall see whether he, 
who has dwelt in one of the rude abodes of the 
west, may not become the best house in the coun- 
try.’ 

“All this is natural, and springs from sources of 

tlemen, have had a 
similar origin. We all know that the term “whig,” 
was bestowed in derision, two hundred years ago, 
on those who were thought too fond of liberty; and 
our national air of Yankee doodle was composed by 
British officers, in ridicule of the American troops. 
Yet, ere long, the last of the British armies laid 
down its arms at Yorktown, while this same air 
was playing in the ears of officers and men. Gen- 
tlemen, it 1s only shallow-minded pretenders, who 
either make distinguished origin matter of personal 
merit, or obscure origin matter of personal re- 
proach. Taunt and scoffing at the humble con- 
dition of early life, affect nobody in this country, 
but those who are foolish enough to indulge in them, 
and they are generally sufficiently punished by pub- 
lic rebuke. A man who is not ashamed of himself, 
need not be ashamed of his early condition. 

Gentlemen, it did not happen to me to be born in 
a log cabin; but my elder brothers and sisters were 
born in a log cabin, raised amid the snow-drifts of 
New Hampshire, at a period so early as that when 
the smoke first rose from its rude chimney aud curl- 
ed over the frozen hills, there was no similar evi- 
dence of a white man’s habitation between it and 
the settlements on the rivers of Canada. Its re- 
mains still exist. I make to it an annual visit. I 
carry my children to it, to inspire like sentiments in 
them, and to teach them the hardships endured by 
the generations which have gone before them. I 
love to dwell on the tender recollections, the kin- 
dred ties, the early affections, and the touching nar- 
ratives and incidents, which mingle with all I know 
of this humble, primitive family abode. I weep to 
think that none of those who inhabited it are now 
among the living; and if ever I am ashamed of it, 
or if I ever fail in affectionate veneration for Him 
who reared it, and defended it against savage vio- 
lence and destruction, cherished all the domestic 
virtues beneath its roof, and, through the fire and 
blood of a seven years’ revolutionary war, shrunk 
from no danger, no toil, no sacrifice, to serve his 
country, and to raise his children to a condition bet- 
ter than his own, may my name, and the name of 
iny posterity, be blotted for ever from the memory 
of mankind! 

[Mr. Webster then reviewed the expenditures of 
the government, but just at the last moment, we find 
with regret that the sheet containing this portion of 
the speech has been mislaid or lost. We supply 
therefore from memory, a very brief, and we are 
aware, a very inadequate outline of the argument]. 

The expenditures of this administration have been 
eminently wasteful and extravagant. Over and 
above the ordinary revenue of the country, Mr, Van 
Buren has spent more than twenty millions that 
reached the treasury from other sources. I specify: 
Reserved under the deposite act, $6,000,006 
4th instalment of arpree kept back, 9,000,000 
Payment by the Bank of United States 

on its bonds, 


5,000,000 





$20,000,000 

But even this kas been found insufficient for the 
prodigality of the administration, and we had not 
been long assembled in congress before a demand 
was made upon it, notwithstanding the flattering re- 
presentations of the message and the treasury re- 
port, for authority to issue five millions more of trea- 
sury notes; and this, we were assured, if congress 
would only keep within the estimates submitted by 





the departments, would be ample. Congress did 
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keep within the estimates; and yet, before we broke 
up, intimations came from the treasury that they 
must have authority to borrow, or issue treasury 
notes for four and a half millions more. psi 

This time even the friends of the administration 
demurred, and finally refused to grant this new aid, 
—atd what then was the alternative? Why, after 
having voted appropriations for the various branches 
of the public service, all within the estimates, and 
all of which they were told, were indispensable, 
they conferred on the president, by a special sec- 
tion, authority to withhold these appropriations from 
such objects as he pleased, and to select at his dis- 
cretion the objects upon ‘which money should be 
expended. Entire authority was thus given to the 
resident over all these expenditures, in direct con- 
travention of that provision of the constitution for- 
bidding all expenditure, except by virtue of appro- 

jations—which if it mean any thing, must mean 
he specification of distinct sums for distinct pur- 

s. 
at this way, then, it is peonsens to keep back 
from indispensable works four and a half millions, 
which are, nevertheless, appropriated, and which, 
with the five millions of treasury notes already is. 

sued, will constitute a debt of from nine to ten mil- 
lions. 

So, then, when general Harrison shall succeed, in 
March next, to the presidential chair, all that he 
will inherit from his predecessors—besides their 
brilliant example—will be there treasury vaults and 
safes, without a dollar in them, and a debt of ten 
millions of dollars. 

The whole revenue policy of this administration 
has been founded in error. While duties are laid 
on articles of daily use and necessity, articles of 
luxury are admitted free of duty. Look at the cus- 
tom house returns, $20,000,000 worth of silks im- 
ported in one year, free of duty, and other articles 
of luxury in proportion, that should be made to con- 
tribute to the revenue. 

We have, in my judgment, imported excessively, 
and yet the president urges it as an objection to 
works of public improvement, to rail roads and ca- 
nals, that they diminish our importations, and there- 
by interfere with the comforts of the people. His 
message says: 

“Our people will not long be insensible to the 
extent of the burdens entailed upon them by the 
false system that has been et on their san- 
guine, energetic and industrious character; nor to 
the means necessary to extricate themselves from 
these embarrassments. The weight which presses 
upon a large portion of the people, and the states, is 
an enormous debt, foreign and domestic. The fo- 
reign debt of our states, corporations and men of bu- 
siness can scarcely be less than two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, requiring more than ten millions of 
dollars a year to pay the interest. This sum has to 
be paid out of the exports of the country, and must 
of necessity cut off imports to that extent, or plunge 
the country more deeply in debt from year to year. 
Itis easy to see that the increase of this foreign debt 
must augment the annual demand on the exports to 
pay the interest, and to the same extent diminish the 
imports; and iu proportion to the enlargement of 
the foreign debt, and the consequent increase of in- 
terest must be the decrease of the import trade. In 
lieu of the comforts which it now brings us, we 
might have one gigantic banking institution, and 
splendid, but in many instances profitless, rail roads 
and canals, absorbing to a great extent, in interest 
upon the capital borrowed to construct them, the 
surplus fruits of national industry for years to come, 
and securing to posterity no adequate return for the 
comforts which the labors of their hands might 
otherwise have secured.” 

What are these comforts that we are to get sc 
much more of, if we will only stop our rail roads 
and canals? Foreign goods, loss of employment at 
— or European wages, and lastly direct taxa- 
ion, 

_ One of the gentlemen of the south, of that nul- 
lifying state rights’ party that has absorbed the 
administration, or been absorbed by it, comes bold- 
ly out with the declaration that the period is ar- 
rived for a direct tax on land; and among the rea- 
sons assigned for this project is this one, that it will 
bring the north to the grindstone. We shall see, 
before this contest is over, who will be the parties 
ground, and who the grinders. Mis, however, but 
Just to add, that thus far, this is only an expression 
of individual opinion, and I do not charge it to be 
otherwise. oo 

| had proposed to say something of the militia 
dill, but it is already so Jate that I must forego this 
topic. (No, no—go on, go on-~-from the crowd.) 
ia Webster resumed and briefly analyzed the 

Wt, 

_ Owing, however, to the lateness of the hour, he 
did not go largely inte the discussion. He did not, 


the said, mean to charge Mr. Van Buren with any 
‘goed Spy to play the part of a Cesar or a Cromwell, 
at he did say that in his judgment, the plan as re- 
commended by the president in his message, and 
of which the annual report of the secretary of war 
accompanying the message developed the leading 
features, would, if carried into operation, be ex- 
ensive, burdensome, in derogation to the consti- 
ution, and dangerous to our liberties. Mr. W. re- 
ferred rapidly to the president’s recent letter to 
some gentleman in Virginia, endeavoring to excul- 
pate himself for the recommendation inthe mes- 
sage, by endeavoring to show a difference between 
the plan then so strongly recommended, and that 
submitted in detail some months afterwards by the 
secretary of war to congress. Mr. W. pronounc- 
ed this attempt wholly unsatisfactory. 

Mr. W. then went on to say—I have now frank- 
ly stated my opinions as to the nature of the pre- 
sent excitement, and have answered the question 
I propounded as to the causes of the revolution in 

ublic sentiment now in progress. Will this revo- 
ution succeed? Does it move the masses, or is it 
an ebulition merely on the surface? And who is it 
that opposes the change which seems to be going 
forward? (Here some one in the crowd cried out, 
‘‘none hardly but the office-holders oppose it.”) Mr. 
Webster continued—I hear one say that the office- 
holders oppose it, and that is true. If they were 
quiet, in my opinion, a change would take place, 
alinost by common consent. I have heard of an 
anecdote, perhaps hardly suited to the sobriety and 
dignity of this oceasion, but which confirms the 
answer which my friend in the crowd has given 
to my question. It happened to a farmer’s son, 
that his load of hay was blown over by a sudden 
gust on an exposed plane. Those near him, see- 
ing him manifest a degree of distress, which such 
an accident would not usually occasion, asked him 
the reason, he said he should not take on so much 
about it, only father wae under the load. I think it 
very probable, gentlemen, that there are many now 
very active and zealous friends, who would not 
care much whether the wagon of the administration 
were blown over or not, if it were not for the fear 
that father, or son, or uncle or brother, might be 
found under the load. Indeed it is remarkable how 
fervently the fire of patriotism glows in the breasts 
of the holders of office. A thousand favored con- 
tractors fear lest the proposed change should put the 
interests of the public in great danger. Ten thou- 
sand post offices, moved by the same apprehension, 
join in the cry of alarm, while a perfect earth- 

uake of disinterested remonstrances proceeds from 
the custom houses. Patronage and favoritism trem- 
ble and quake ee every limb, and every nerve, 
lest the people should be found in favor of a change, 
which might endanger the liberties of the country, 
or at least break down its present eminent and dis- 
tinguished frosperity, by abandoning the measures 
so wise, so beneficent, so successful, and so popu- 
lar, which the present administration has pursued! 

Fellow-citizens, we have all sober and important 
dutics to perform. I have not addressed you to-day 
for the purpose of joining ina premature note of 
triumph, or raising a shout for anticipated victories. 
We are in the controversy, not through it. It is 
our duty to spare no pains to circulate information, 
and to spread the truth far and wide. Let ns per- 
suade those who differ from us, if we can, to hear 
both sides. Let us remind them that we are all 
embarked together, with a common interest and a 
common fate; and let us without rebuke or unkind- 
ness, beseech them to consider what the good of 
the whole requires, what is best for them and for us. 
There are two causes, which keep back thousands 
of honest men trom joining those who wish fora 
change. 

The first of these is the fear of reproach from 
former associates, and the pain which party denun- 
ciation is capable of inflicting. But, surely, the 
manliness of the American character is superior to 
this!—Surely, no American citizen will feel himself 
chained to the wheels of any party, nor bound to 
follow it, against his conscience, and his sense of 
the interest of the country. Resolution and deci- 
sion ought to dissipate such restraints, and to leave 
men free at once to act upon their own convictions. 
Unless this can be done, party has entailed upon us 
a miserable slavery, by compelling us to act against 
our consciences, on quéstions of the greatest im- 
portance. 

The other cause is the constant cry that the par- 
ty of the administration is the true democratic par- 
ty, or the more popular party, in the government, 
and in the country. ‘The falsity of this claim has 
not been sufficiently exposed. It should have been 
met, end should be now met, not only by denial, 
but by proof. If they mean the new democracy, 
the cry against credit, against industry, against la- 





bor, against a man’s right to leave his own earnings 





to his own children—why, then, doubtless, they 
are right; all this sort of democracy is theirs. But 
if by democracy they mean a conscientious and 
stern adherence to the true popular principles of the 
constitution and the government, then I think they 
have very little claim to it. Is the augmentation of 
executive power a democratic principle? Is the 
separation of the currency of government from the 
currency of the people a democratic principle? Is 
the embodying of a large military force, in time of 
peace, a democratic principle? 

Let us entreat honest men not to take names for 
things, nor pretences for proofs. If democracy, in 
any constitutional sense, belongs to our adversaries, 
let them show their title and produce their evi- 
dence. Let the question be examined, and let not 
intelligent and well-meaning citizens be kept to the 
support of measures, which in their hearts and con- 
sciences om disapprove, because their authors put 
forth such loud claims to the sole profession of re- 
gard for the people. 

Fellow citizens of the county of Saratoga—In 
taking leave of you, I cannot but remind you how 
distinguished a place your county occupies in the 
history of the country. I cannot be ignorant, that 
in the midst of you are many, at this moment, who 
saw in this neighborhood the triumph of republican 
arms in the surrender of General Burgoyne. I 
cannot doubt that a fervent spirit of patriotism 
burns in their breasts, and in the breasts of their 
children.—They helped to save their country amidst 
the storms of war, they will help to save it, I am 
fully persuaded, in the present severe civil crisis. 
Fellow citizens, I verily believe it is true, that of 
all that are left to us from the revolution, nine- 
tenths are with us, in the existing contests. If 
there be living a revolutionary officer or soldier, 
who has joined in the attacks upon Gen. Harrison’s 
military character, I have not met with him. Itis 
not, therefore, in the county of Saratoga, that a 
cause sustained by such means is likely to prevail. 

Fellow citizens, the great question is now before 
the country. If with the experience of the past, 
the American people think proper to confirm power 
in the hands which now hold if, and thereby sanc- 
tion the leading policy of the administration, it will 
be your duty and mine to bow with submission to 
the public will; but for myself, I shall not believe 
it possible for me to be of service to the country, 
in any department of public life. I shall look on 
with no less love of country than ever, but with 
fearful forebodings of what may be near at hand. 

But, fellow citizens, I donot at all expect that 
result. I fully believe that change is coming. If 
we alldo our duty, we shall restore the govern- 
ment to its former policy, and the country to its 
former prosperity. Aad let us here, to-day, fellow- 
citizens, with full resolution and patriotic purpose 
of heart, give and take pledges, that until this 
great controversy be onal, our time, our talents, 
our efforts, are all due, and shall all be faithfully 
given, to OUR COUNTRY. 

CoNVENTION AT THE CUMBERLAND Gap. The 
Lexington Commonwealth says: ‘Of all the con- 
templated public conventions preparatory to the 
final action, it appears to us that the one to be held 
at the Cumberland Gap, on the the 10th of Septem- 
ber, exceeds in interest and in importance. The 
meeting is to be at the point where the three states 
of Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee come in con- 
tact; and it is known that in the mountainous re- 
gions of Virginia and Tennessee, the administra- 
tion party have been making unparalleled exertions. 
This convention will be the means of collecting to 
one point, all the active population of those regions, 
and they will there have an opportunity of hearing 
discussion upon the leading measures pursued by 
the government. That section of the union has 
been flooded with extra Globes and Van Buren mis- 
sionaries, and all those appliances which a corrupt 
party make use of to mislead public opinion. The 
whigs of Tennessee bave invited the whigs of Ken- 
tucky to unite with them in the celebration of the 
10th. The mountain boys of Kentucky have ac- 
cepted the invitation, and there will be a patriotic 
rivalry between these two states so united in every 
thing that goes to make up one people—similar in 
institutions—similar in habits, and similar in lan- 
guage. We hope and believe that our side of the 
line will turn outin full force. The recent elec- 
tions have shown that our mountain region is sound 
in the true faith. No section of our state has done 
better in the late canvass. And we hope too, that 
our public speakers will make it a point to attend 
on this occasion. We know that many persons 
from this region, contemplate being present at the 
celebration; and if no unforseen event occurs, we 
predict that the assemblage will equal in numbers 


and interest, any of those which have heretofore oc- 
curred, . 
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CHRONICLE. 
AMERICAN SAILOR. , On, Tuesday, evening, as the 


. Philadeiphia, American liner, was entering the locks 


of the St. Katherine’s dock, a female of abovt 30° years’ 


‘of age, attempted. to, cross the bridge over the’ dock, 


and which was on the swing at the ume to let the ves- 


sel in. In leaping from one part of the bridge to*the iow in onths.since, has published. a long address. to his| 


other, she unfurtunately fell into the water, which in 


_ that part is twenty six feet-deep. Her clothes support- 


ed her for a short time, and she was caught hold of with 
a staff by one of the lock men, and no, doubt would 
have been safely transferred to land, had not a. sailor 
on board the Philadelphia, who had observed the ac- 
cident, immediately divested himself of every particle. 
of clothing and jumped in after her, swearing that no 
one should save her but himself. Upon rising to the 
surface of the water, he swam immediately to the fe- 
male, and setting her free from the staff, took her out 
into the river, and brought her round to St. Katherine’s 
her to go on shore. The sai-. 
lor swam back to his ship, playing the. most astonish- 
ing antics in the water, to the infinite amusement of 
the spectators. {Liverpool paper. 


AntTuractte FuRNACES. The Miners’ Journal states 
that notwithstanding the great depression of business 

nerally, in less than one year from the result of the 
fret successful experiment in this country, seven an- 
thracite furnaces are already in blast, and ten or twelve 
others in progress. 


Sr. Joun’s conzece, Annarouis. We learn that 
David J. Capron, esq. long a resident of this city, and 
very farvcratoly known as principal of the Baltimore in- 
stitute, has been appointed, professcr of matheinatics in 
St. John’s college, Annapolis, and will immediately as- 
sumes the duties of his professorship. He will also 
take charge of the large and commodious building, re- 
cently erected on the college grounds, as a boarding 
house for the students; and from his experience in this 
department, as well as in the instruction of youth, he 
will, no doubt, fully meet the wishes of parents, who 
may place their suns at the institution. [ Amer. 


TE corton crop of South Carolina and Georgia is 
said to be suffering great injury from excessive rains 
and the ravages of the caterpiller. 


Deatu or Mr. Simpson. By a letter in the Montreal 
Gazette of Tuesday last, the melancholy tale of insani- 
ty, murder and suicide, which appeared originally in 
the St. Louis Bulletin, is confirmed. The letter is from 
McLeod, ofte of the persons attached to the northwest 
expedition, and the particulars of Mr. Simpson’s insa- 
nity and death correspond with the former account. 


DecLaration oF InpErenpeNce. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer siates that the manuscript of the original De- 
claration of Independence, in the hand-writing of Jef- 
ferson, with the interlineations of Franklin and other 
members, is in possession of the American philosophi- 
cal society of that city, and may be seen at their hall. 


Emigration. Upwards of 14,000 Germans have ar- 
rived at New York since the 2d March, most of whom 
are on their way to settle in the west. 


Excuances. The rate of exchange in New York 
upon Philadelphia, has fallen from 25 to 4} discount, 
whilst the rate on Baltimore and further south has not 

Baltimore on Philadelphia is at 1 a 14 per 
cent. discount. ‘The North Anierican of the 29th ult. 
says the debt of Philadelphia to Baltimore is about 
$300,000, 


Exprorine Expepition. The Salem Register an- 
nounces, by the arrival of the whale ship Lydia at that 
ort, that the Vincennes, Porpoise and Fiying Fish, 
eft the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, on the 6th of 
April last, understood for the Fejee Islands, to make a 
survey of them. The Peacock remained at Syduey, 
March 18, had nearly finished repairing, and would 
soon join the squadron. 

We leern from.the Salem Gazette, that the ship 
Lydia, at that port, from New Zealand, had freight 
and despatches from the expedition. 


Frour. New York, Sept. 2d. There is very little 
southern flour in market. Sales of new Richmond 
city mills have been made at $6 373; and Georgetown 
and Howard street at $5 50a5 625. Western arrives 
freely aud large sales have been made for export to Eu- 
rope at $5 fur Genesee; $4 87} for Michigan; and 
$4 871405 for Ohio. There isa fair demand for rye 
flour at $3 25; and corn meal in bbls, at $313 123. 

Baltimore, Sept. 3. 1,500 barrels of good common 
brands sold at $5 125; and 1,700 barrels city mills at 
the same price. Susquehanna $5 18}. | 

At Zanesville, Ohio, on the 26th ult. flour was selling 
at $3. . 
During the third week of August there were deliver- 
ed from the Erie canal at Albany, 42,615 barrels of 
fluur and 26,946 bushels of wheat. 

At Pernambuco, 21st ult. floar was $15. 


Gotp 1n Brazius. The Fiy corvette, 18 guns, at 
Spithead, brought $1,700,000 {rom Brazils, for British 
merchants. 


Inpians. A gentleman who recently arrived at St. 
Louis from St. Peters, states that some skirmishes had 
tuken place between the Sioux and Chippewa Indians 


Lancaster, Pa. Population as ascertained; white 
maies 3,877, white females 4,236; colored males 122, 
fernales 134—total 8,419, being an increase of ten per 
cent. in fen years. 


_ Leap. The Philadelphia North American says, that 
there nas been quite a, stir in lead, in that city, and 
about 15,000 pigs Missouri have been taken within the 
last two days at $4 75, $5 and #5 12} per 100 Ibs. 6 
months” ? as Say 


McKewziz, who was pardoned by the president a 


dae ONS in the Canada invasion, unsaying all the. 
hard things he had published against Mr. Van Buren 
during his confinement and now representing him as 
friendly to their cause. Bindi , 


Newsrarers. The New. York Star edited by M. 
M. Noah, has been united to the Times of that city. 


Patterson, N. J. which in 1838 contained 9,048 in- 
habitants, itis ascertained contains now only.7,598— 
showing a falling off of 1,450 in twoyears. ‘The Pat- 
terson Lntelligencer says: : ‘“This great falling off in our 
population in the short space of 79 years, can be at- 
tributed to nothing but the genera tration of busi- 
ness since that time. A large number of our best me- 
chanics, with their families, have been compelled to 
leave town in search of employment elsewhere, and a 
large portion of those who yet remain with us, are ly- 
ing entirely idle.” ' YS 


Rat roaps—Locomolives. The emperor of Russia, 
by his agent, has closed a contract with Mr. Norris, 
of Philadelphia, for “two hundred locomotive engines,” 
forty of which are to be delivered each year; for which 
the emperor is to pay $1,400,000. These engines are 
principally to run upon the great rail road, now in con- 
struction between St. Petersburg and Moscow.” 

. [ Keystone. 

In Dr. Bigelow’s excellent work, entitled’ *‘Useful 
Arts,” lately published by Marsh, Tapen, Lyon & 
Webb, isa table of the.principal railways in operation 
in the United States, in the.early part of 1840. — In this 
table we find that at that time the whole number of 
miles of railways, 2,270, of which 489 were in Penn- 
sylvania; 404; in New York; 2953 in Massachusetts; 
2505 in Virginia; 2493 in Maryland; 136in South Ca- 
rolina; and 128} in New Jersey. 

_ The number of miles of railway in progress at that 
time was 2,3465—among which is the rail road from 
N. York to lake Erie, 505 miles; the one from Charles- 
ton to Cincinnati, 500 miles; one from Savannah to 
Macon, 200 miles; one from Detroit to the river St. 
Joseph, 200; one from Dayton to Sandusky, (Ohio), 
153; one from Natchez to Canton, (Mississippi), 150 
miles. 

_ Some of the rail roads introduced into the tables as 
In progress, have since been completed—as the one 
from Haverhill to Essex 18 miles. 

_ Nothing is said here of the rail roads which are pro- 
jected—and perhaps the less there is said about them 
the better at present. {Boston Jour. 

Rail roads in Texas. The opening of the Houston 
and Brazos rail road lately took place. The event was 
celebrated with great enthusiasin at Houston. 


SiLK—premiums. The National Silk society, at 
Washington, has offered numerous premiums, from 
$500 to $1,000 each, for various quantities and qualities 
of silk, the total amount of these premiums exceeding 
sixteen thousand dollars. 


Specie. The tide has changed once moreif we judge 
bythe entries. The barque Strafford, at New York, 
from Havre, brought 10,000 five franc pieces.—The 
ship Sullivan, at Charleston, from Liverpool, brought 
$100,000 in gold, to the bank of South Carolina. 


STeEAMERS. The fastest steam vessel in Europe. The 
Fire King, of 600 tons and upwards, builder’s mea- 
surement, and 250 horses’ power, left the river on Sa- 
turday morning last,on an excursion to the Menai 
bridge, having on board the chairman and board of 
directors of the hon. the East India company, sir Rich- 
ard Bulkeley, bart. sir Richard Jenkins, gen. Clement 
Hill, capt.” Bevis, lieut. Tudor, of H. M. St. Redwing, 
Mr. Ewart, surveyor of steam to the admiralty, Wm. 
Fawcett, esq. Dr. Brandreth, Dr. Jackson, Wm. Rath- 
bone, esq. and other gentlemen. The extraordinary 
periormances of this splendid steamer reconciles us to 
the accounts of the great speed we hear of on the 
American rivers. The Fire King steamed from off 
George’s pier, through the Victoria chaunel, and against 
a spring flood tide, to Beaumaris, a distance of 51 nau- 
tical miles, in 4 hours and 5 minutes; and 9 nautical 
miles for the flood, it gives 60 nautical miles through 
the water; this brought into statute miles gives 163 per 
hour. Her passage back from Beaumaris to the Rock 
Fort, against a strong ebb, was 48 nautical miles in 4 
hours; add 12 milestur the ebb, gives 60 nautical miles 
or 165 statute miles per hour. [Liverpool Standard. 

The following table from the Montreal Herald, shows 
at one view the several proportions of the steam ships 
which now navigate the Atlantic, and the power of 
engine which each vessel would have, if the propor- 
tious used in Mr, Cunard’s line had been adopted: 











Horse| Tonnage oF" enartnca if 

Vessels. |Tonnage. power of sh od a Mr. C's pro- 

Engines. | ner portion had 

nrg been adopted. 

Cunard’s | 1,200 | 440 [2841 |. 

G. West’n!| 1,340 450 j|2 44-45 491 1.3 
Brt. Queen} 2,016 # 500 MM 4.125 739 1-4 
IPresident | 2,366 §00 = [3 233-300! S67 8-15 


‘Srea MBOA'TS. The Pocahontas, on her downward 
trip from Council Bluffs, was snagged ten miles beipy 
Pig Platte, and would prove a total loss. 


A. shop, which the. Harrison: tradesmen, of I,j>, 
Massachusetts, have made large enough ‘9. contain 9: 
rsons, is to be. drawn by six horses to the Bunker 
ill convention. _ 


STEAMBOAT STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. Amongst the ear. 
ly prejudices against the use. of steamboats, none was 
more general than the apprehension that the iron re. 
quired for the machinery, &c. would make them dap. 
gerous during thunder storms. That prejudce has wor) 
off, experience having proved the contrary. The {o). 
lowing is the first instance which we have on record, 
of a steamboat having been struck withlightning. The 
Buffalo Commercial of the 24th says: : 

‘The steamboat Missouri is ia from Chicago, having 
performed the trip in good. time, notwithstaning she ex. 
perienced some boisterous weather. Captain Wilkins 
reports a singular phenomenon, that of .a steamboat 
struck by lightning. He says while ploughing through 
Lake Michigan he encountered a most terrific storm, 
which continued for several hours, The Missouri was 
struck on the starboard side of the foremast, just be- 
low the crosstrees, and a piece of timber torn out six 
feet long and several inches in circumference. Th: 
fluid passed aft upon the promenade deck, tearing off 
the heads of the spikes; thence down the hatchway to 
the freight deck, knocking down the second engineer 
and three or four other persons. Although stunned, 
they all recovered in a few hours after. 


Trave. Sir Josiah Child in his ingenious discourse 
on trade, published in England in 1666, traces the pros. 
perity of trade in that country to the year 1545, when 
the law_was established fixing the rate of interest for 
money at ten per cent.; at which time, he says, the 
merchants were very mean and few. He says that in the 
year 1635, there were more merchants to be found on 
the exchange worth £1,000 and upwards, than there 
were in the year 1600 worth £100; and further, that in 
his days, that is, thirty years after, there were more 
merchants werth £10,000 a piece, than there had been 
worth £1,000 at the foregoing period—and, said the old 
merchant—"If this be doubted ask the old whether five 
hundred pounds portion, with a daughter, sixty years 
ago, was not a greater portion than £2,000 now? and 
whether gentlewomen in these days would not esteem 
themselves well clothed in a serge gown, which a cham- 
bermaid would now be ashamed to be seen in; and 
whether our citizens and middle sort of gentry are not 
now more rich in clothes, plates, jewels, &c. than the 
best of our knights and gentry were in those days? and 
whether our best sort of knights and gentry do not ex- 
ceed by much, in those things, the nobility of England 
sixty years past, many of whom would not go to the 
price of a whole satin doublet? the embroiderer being 
now living, who has assured me he has made many 
hundreds of them for the nobility with canvass backs?” 


Togacco. Tor Maryland tobacco there has been an 
active demand throughout the week; and at prices fully 
sustaining last week’s rates, which we continue to quote, 


| viz: inferior and common $3 50a4 50, middling to good 


$526; good $6 50a8, and fine $8a13. In Ohio tobacco 
the demand has been Jess active this week than las", 
and ihe sales not so large. Prices, however, have un- 
dergone nu change— we continue to quote inferior and 
common at $4a4 50; middling $5, good $5 50a6 5); 
fine red $7a8; ditto wrappery $8a12; and fine yellow 
at $7 50a10. The inspections of the week comprise 
900 hhds. Maryland; 173 hhds. Ohio; 11 hhds. Vir 
ginia and 5 hhds. Kentucky—total 1,088 hhds. 

There have been 27 690 hhds.inspected in Baltimore 
up to this time this year, of which 21,883 was Mary: 
land. The inspections of last week was 894 hhds. 
Maryland, and 269 Ohio and Kentucky. 


Wueat. New York, Sept. 2. Several parcels of 
new southern and Genesee wheat have arrived, but 
no sales of consequence effected; 5,000 bushels of Ge: 
nessee have been taken for export, at $1 15 cash. 


ginia 90 to 100—Pennsylvania wheat 104 to 106. 
Zanesville, Ohio, 26i:h July—“Wheat is selling here 
at 50 cents.” 


The many-headed wheat. The many-headed whet 
is an indigenous plant of California; six heads of whic! 
was produced by major Spering, from a man in the 
Osage nation of Indians, who had been trading in the 
Pacific ocean. ‘The six heads produced six hundred 
grains: which were planted by Mr. Alpheus Baker, 0! 
Ibbeville, S. C. the production of which was ten thou: 
sand heads. The ground on which the wheat grew 


counted—and one head shelled out, and the grail, 
weighed; a calculation was then made, the result ol 
which was, that the wheat produced at the rate of two 
hundred. and thirty bushels to the acre. It was plan‘ 
ed about the lastof January, and cut on the 20:h ¢/ 
June. The land on which it grew is poor and sand); 
was unassisted by manure. 
Wilkes county (Geo,) News. 


WISKONSIN TERRITORY, according to the late censv’; 
contains 30,747 inhabitants. Ia 1828, the populatic! 
was 15,149. 

YALE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. The graduating c!a° 
at the recent commencement was near one hundre’s 

















casion, in that institution. ‘The theological class “! 
graduates numbered thixiy-two. 


At Baltimore, Sept. 3. Good red Maryland and Vir | 
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